


























B nagine taking vour 18,098 average 


daily steps in such shoes of vester-vear! Your AIR-O-MAGICS 





of today give slipper comfort from the word go, thanks 


to every one of the B&B features that have made them 


a national favorite! Yes. their patented, hand-moulded 


Innersoles are “soft as a mattress and just as restful”... they flex and curve 


with every motion of your feet... cannot curl or 


crack inside! No more hot, tired, aching feet... and that’s 








important these days. For smart shoe styling and sole- 


get wise to AIR-O-MAGICS! 


satisfying comfort... 





Most Styles 6” to $750 
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@ Write for “Health Foot-notes”’ booklet 
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Wis tsienta clubs continue to assist 
in the collection of clothing for the 
needy people of war-ravaged lands, 
The scenes pictured on this page 
are typical of those being enacted 
by clubs in this country and in 
Canada. Andrew J. H. Bickford, 


center, president of West Roxbury, 


s, dass 


Mass. club, John J. Reilly, left, 
chairman of Public Relations and 
Veterans’ Rehabilitation Committee 
and Dr. M. Henry Sommer, chair- 
man of Underprivileged Child Com- 
mittee inspect club’s wool blanket 
donation, 

South Orange-Maplewood, N. J. 
members load ambulance with their 


donations. The club backed the drive 


100 percent under the direction of 
its .Postwar Service Committee, 

Bradford, Pa. club under the 
leadership of two of its members 
had complete charge of collecting, 
sorting, and packing two carloads of 
clothes. School children stormed 
movie theatre operated by Kiwanian 
Horace W. Beals in Brockton, 


Mass. to contribute 5,000 garments. 
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Fuel 


or the Fire of Genius 


By ohn W. Anderson 


PRESIDENT, 


HREE hundred years ago this month—March 6, 
1646—Joseph Jenkes, a 
Lynn, Massachusetts, petitioned the General Court 


Colonial ironworker of 


of Massachusetts Bay Colony for a patent on his invention 
of a water-power sawmill. 

This was the first patent issued in America for a strictly 
mechanical invention and this year has been designated by 
the National Patent Council as the 300th Anniversary of the 
first American patent. Yet, records show that the first patent 
actually issued on this side of the Atlantic was granted by 
the same court to Samuel Winslow for a process of manu- 
facturing salt in October, 1641, four and one-half years 
before the event which is being celebrated this year. 

Why was the salt patent overlooked ?—or was it purposely 
ignored? Why was the power sawmill patent chosen? The 
answers to these questions involved a fundamental change 
thereby affecting the entire concept of patent law—a change 
from special privilege to a reward for invention. It is patents 
on inventions which members of the National Patent Council 
want to emphasize. 

The granting of patents in this country was a heritage 
from the laws and customs of England. In Europe, patents 
had been issued for many centuries to individuals or to 
guilds and later to corporations, but the system was _ held 
in ill The reason that patents 
granted to favored individuals—or to any other individual 


repute. was were often 
who could pay to become favored—for the sole right to 
engage in a certain type of business, regardless of any inven- 
tion being ‘involved. 

Arbitrarily, without any consideration being given to 
others already set up in the business, the government, for a 
fee, would grant someone who had enough wealth to pay 
the price, the exclusive right to 
manufacture certain commodi- 
ties, to distribute certain com- 
modities or to perform certain 
types of services. The “fee” was 
just a bribe and there wasn’t »% 
anything in the entire transaction 
that was in the public interest. , : 


» After 300 years of progress under 

our wise patent system, an attempt 
is being made to remove incentive 
from our successful patent system. 


NATIONAL PATENT COUNCIL 


Actually, individual enterprise was stifled by this system 
because no one wanted to get very far involved in anything 
from which he derived his income for fear that a “letters 


patent” might be issued to someone else. As a matter of 


fact, it was smart not to become too successful in any 
business, because that would create a favorable endeavor for 
someone else to go into. It was safer to have only mediocre 
success—you had more chance of holding on to what little 


you accomplished. 


Not all patents issued in the old days were of this type. 
Some of them were granted to an individual who really had 
developed something by his own skill and imagination that 
was worthy of being protected from unfair competition. But 
enough of the other type of patents were issued to cast a 


cloud on the entire system. 


The governments who issued the patents were not govern- 
ments in the modern sense. They were merely royal families 
who used their governing powers to increase their own 
incomes. And while most royal houses kept the issuance of 
illegal patents to something within reason, the system reached 
its greatest abuse during the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
in England. Those governments sold the rights to engage 
in the most essential of businesses—the sale of tobacco, for 
instance, and the production and sale of salt. 


The situation became so bad and the reaction so great that 
by the year 1600 something had to be done or there, would 
be revolution. The result was the Statute against Monopolies 
Act of 1623, which ended the issuance of patents except for 
new inventions: But the. bad odor in connection with patents 
lingered on. There was a common feeling that, since the 


unsavory atmosphere concerning patents had finally ended, 
it was a good time to forget 
patents entirely. It was an ill 


first patent to 
be issued by one of the Ameri- 


omen when the 


can colonies involved the man- 
ufacture of salt. And again, fifteen 
years later, Massachusetts issued 


another patent for salt manufac- 








4 
ture It wa granted to John Winthrop, 
of Governor Winthrop, with the 
ole privilege of manufacturing salt 
after his own particular method.” Once 


wain it looked as if a ruling family 
was looking out for itself. 

But the patent that is being recog- 
nized today as the first mechanical pat- 
ent issued in America obviously was in 


the public interest. It was a reward for 


i new invention. The patent grant 
tate ‘The Court considering ye 
necessity of raising such manufactures 


of engines of mills to go by water for 
dispatch of much work with few 


peed 


and (another for ‘techno- 


logical 


grant his petition.” 


phrase 
progress’ or ‘mass production’ ) 

The recipient, Joseph Jenkes, was not 
anyone's favorite, being a plain iron 
worker, one of a group brought to this 
country by John Winthrop, Jr., to estab- 
lish first 
works at Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1643. 
Yet he 


which ever since has been important in 


\merica’s successful iron- 


became the father of a family 


the economic and political life of Ameri- 
ca. His descendants include a governor 
ot Rhode Island, a senator and numerous 
industrialists. One of his living descend- 
Thomas A. 


lawyer in 


ants 1s Jenkes, who is a 


patent Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

Joseph Jenkes, the power mill inven- 
tor, also imvented the modern scythe 


with a thin cutting edge and a rigid 


scythe design since Jenkes’ invention 
of colonial days. 

Ever since this man was recognized 
as a true inventor just three hundred 
years ago, the granting of patents in 
the country has been so wisely admin- 
istered that our patent system is general- 
ly credited with contributing materially 
fast 


world pre-eminence, as an 


progress—and 
industrial 


to our industrial 
nation. 

The Articles of Confederation made 
no provision for the granting of patents 
and the states continued to issue them 
just as they did previously as colonies. 
Yet, when the Constitution was being 
written, Thomas Jefferson and George 
Washington both were strong advocates 
of a provision to grant Congress the 
power to set up a federal patent system. 
Article I, Section 8 of the Constitution 
the 


progress of science and useful arts by 


empowers Congress to “promote 
securing for limited times to authors and 
inventors the exclusive right to their 
respective writings and discoveries.” 

The importance of the subject in the 
minds of those who wrote our first laws 
is shown by the fact that the first session 
ot Congress, in 1790, took the matter 
up immediately and a patent law was 
The first 


patents issued by the Federal Govern- 


passed before it adjourned. 


ment bore the signatures of George 


Washington as President, Thomas 


Jefferson, Secretary of State, and Ed- 


back. There has been little change in muad Randolph, Attorney General. 
OF ARPT OTS SRS TS MARA ET ts 
s 


VV HEN we celebrated in 1940 the 150th anniversary of the 
granting of the first patent by the Federal Government, leading sctentists, 
industrialists, and statesmen were asked to select what they thought were 
the greatest American inventions patented by the United States Patent 





Office. The following list is the result of their deliberations: 
INVENTION INVENTOR DATE PATENTED 
Cotton Gin Eli Whitney Mar. 14, 1794 
Steamboat (Commercial) Robert Fulton Feb. 11, 1809 
Reaper Cyrus H. McCormick May 21, 1834 
Telegraph Samuel F. B. Morse May 20, 1840 
Vulcanization of Rubber Charles Goodyear May 15, 1844 
Sewing Machine Elias Howe, Jr. Sept. 10, 1846 
Typewriter C. L. Sholes June 23, 1868 
Air Brake George Westinghouse, Jr. April 13, 1869 
Telephone Alexander Graham Bell Mar. 7, 1876 
Phonograph Thomas A. Edison Jan. 27, 1880 
Induction Motor Nikola Tesla May 1, 1888 


Production of Aluminum 


Linotype 


we 


Motion Picture Projector 


Airplane 
Three-Electrode Vacuum Tube 


Thermosetting Pastics (Bakelite) 
Oil Cracking 


~ 





WUD ASPENS CSS 


Charles N. Hall 
Ottmar Mergenthaler 


Leo H. Baekeland 
William M. Burton 


April 2, 1889 
Sept. 16, 1890 


Thomas A. Edison Mar. 14, 1893 
Orville and Wilbur Wright May 22, 1906 a 
Lee De Forest Jan. 15, 1907 


Dec. 7, 1909 
Jan. 7, 1913 
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They were embossed on vellum and bore 
the great seal of the United States. 

Even so, a great prejudice against 
patents induced by a popular belief that 
they encouraged monopolies still lin- 
gered. Questions in our courts were 
usually decided against the petitioner for 
a patent on general principles. The cost 
of obtaining a patent was great and the 
red tape almost endless. Later, as 
public opinion became more enlightened, 
our patent laws became more liberal and 
beneficial. 

Today we are one of the few coun- 
that grant patents only to the 
originator of the 
other countries the first to apply regard-. 
less of the fact that he may have pirated 


tries 


invention. In most 


the idea from someone else may receive 
a patent. The patent laws of Canada, 


by the way, more closely resemble those 


of the United States than any other 
country. 
Nations with strong patent systems 


have led the world in industrial prog- 
ress. Nations without them are char- 
acterized by mass poverty. Encourage- 
ment of invention is unquestionably a 
major factor in the development ot 
high living standards because many 
countries which have fostered inventions 
the least have great natural resources. 

There is one popular misconception 
about patents that is still prevalent in 
this country. It is the belief that the 
patent laws protect the large corpora- 
tions that are well established and make 
it difficult the “little fellow” to 
break in. With the fair and impartial 
administration of our laws as built up 


for 


through the three centuries we are now 
celebrating, just the opposite is true. 
Patent protection is most important to 
independent investors and small manu- 
facturers because often it is only 
through protection of new products or 
improvements that they can compete 
with the financial resources and adver- 
tising and sales advantages enjoyed by 
large corporations. 

Unfortunately, however, there is a 
well organized movement at the present 
time to change the patent laws to force 
the holder of a patent to grant licenses 
to others to use it. The apparent pur- 
pose is to allow the “little fellow’ to 
and 

But it 
would be certain to work the other way 


use the “big fellow’s’” patent 


into business for himself with it. 


go 


round. Compulsory licensing would, 
therefore, be more damaging to small 
business and independent inventors than 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Only ‘Truth Shall Weep Us 


DIRECTOR, PUBLIC RELATIONS, GENERAL ( 


TUDENTS of political science 
have long expressed the opinion 
that a the 


American public is its apparent refusal 


major failing of 
to keep adequately informed on vital 
national and international issues. 

This is a dangerous trend and one 
that should be recognized immediately 
inasmuch as these same authorities say 
that the democratic system of govern- 
ment is safe only so long as “the people 
keep themselves informed.” 

The history of totalitarian govern- 
ment reveals that a potential dictator 
in traveling the road of one-man rule 
endeavors at the outset to muzzle the 
press, the radio, magazines and periodi- 
cals, religious leaders, service organiza- 
tions and other vehicles of public 
thought and expression. If he can bring 
the press and radio under the control 
ot the then tell 


the people only what he wishes, or 


gvovernment, he can 
what he thinks best for their welfare. 

The late Adolf Hitler, of course, was 
the most publicized exponent of this 
governniental system and today in Ger- 
many survivors of World War II can- 
not believe their ears when told of the 
erait, greed, dishonesty and corruption 
that they were compelled to endure for 
so many years. True enough they voted 


Hitler into power, but if they had kept 


The public is taking a keen interest in pro and con discussions of, vital national and international issues as this photograph attests. 


By Ford B. Worthing 





Commit- 
Wissing of 
has spearheaded the Kiwanis 
He has served as chairman 
of forums at Vincennes. 


International 
Clem B. 


A member of the Special 
tee on Club Programs, 
Vincennes, Indiana, 
Town Hall program. 

of a number 
themselves informed instead of blindly 
obliging his every wish and whim, had 
they risen in wrath when he inaugura- 
ted state control of the press and radio, 
had they protested violently when he 
the 
libraries and churches, had they an- 


burned textbooks of universities, 
swered his attack on the church and the 
service organization, the story might 
have been different. 

Instead, they received daily doses of 
propaganda that finally 
brought every man, woman and _ child 


sugar-coated 


under the strict control of the National 





Men, 
“women and children should participate in these meetings and exchange ideas, offer suggestions and recommendations, and establish opinions. 


VCE 


)FFICE 


Socialist Party. The home no longer was 
One did 
his thoughts aloud for fear the dreaded 


inviolate. not dare express 
secret police would punctuate an arrest 
warrant with a 45 calibre bullet. 

Gone were the press and radio that in 
the early days told some semblance ot 
the truth. Gone was the right of religi 
ous worship. Gone was the right oi 
trial by jury. Gone was the right of 
public assemblage. 

If students of political science are 
that the 


American people are not keeping them 


correct in their. assumption 


selves informed on vital national and 


international issues and that democracy 
the 
high time we were doing something 


is threatened in process, isn't it 
about it? 

United 
States and Canada are being asked to 
take the lead in 


Kiwanians throughout the 


such a movement by 


organizing town hall meetings, forums, 
discussion groups and roundtables. A 


day or two following his endorsement 
of this Kiwanis program, President Tru 
man in effect urged the American people 
to give serious consideration to the pres 
sing issues of the day and then express 
their opinions for the guidance of their 
the : 


representatives to Congress. So 


long as the public studies both sides 


(Continued on page 29) 








Modern 


N our day of rockets, radar, and 

atomic bombs, as we wonder if our 

civilization and planet will be de- 
stroyed by our own hands, scientists all 
over the world are, nevertheless, in fast 
pursuit of vital knowledge pertaining 
to life, death, and longevity. 

Why can’t the average human being 
live to be one hundred or more? Can't 
aging man maintain his youthful vigor 
and be spared the rheumatic aches and 
handicaps of senility? Why must senes- 
cence and death come as regularly as 
the days and nights, as regularly as the 
spring blossoms and the fallen withered 
leaves of fall? Why do we age at all? 
Why, why, why? 

We can say, fortunately, that we are 
The cycle of human 
The 


making progress. 


life is being slowly extended, 


amazing victories of medical science 
over the most treacherous diseases, our 
remarkable knowledge about nutrition 
and its relationship to good health, the 
new wonder drugs, synthetic vitamins, 
and hormones coming from our chem- 
ists’ laboratories, all point toward this 
ultimate goal. 

It is true that a baby girl born in 
1946 may be expected to reach the age 
of 71, whereas a baby boy born on the 
the same day has every chance of at 
least reaching 63. The number of per- 
sons who are 65 and over is increasing 
steadily year by year. Over 10,000,000 
persons will be entitled to collect social 


1946. How dif- 


ferent the modern situation is from the 


security sometime in 


days of Julius Caesar when a new born 


baby had a life-expectancy of 22 years, 
According to Dr. Theodore G. 


the Winthrop 
Chemical Company, it is a biological 


Klumpp, president of 
possibility for the average human being 
to reach the age of 130 and retain good 
health all the 


way. Says Dr. Klumpp, 






‘ounhain 


“The 
being 
period of maturation, or between 125 


normal life-span of the human 
should be five to six times the 


and 150 years.” 

It is generally agreed that Russian 
scientists, under the leadership of Dr. 
Alexander Bogomoletz, have been doing 
the most extensive current research on 
relating to Dr. 
the the 
famous AC serum which is claimed to 
be capable of stimulating and controlling 
the life processes of living tissues. 


problems longevity. 


Bogomoletz is discoverer of 


Almost miraculous healing of injured 
tissues has been credited to AC serum. 
For example, Russian soldiers with 
severe leg or chest wounds, which would 
ordinarily require six months to one 
year to heal over tightly, convalesced 
satisfactorily in one to two months 
through the use of AC The 


Bogomoletz AC serum treatment con- 


serum. 


sists of periodic injections, injections 
which are designed to revitalize the in- 
dividual cells in deteriorating organs 
and tissues. 

Aging is a wear and tear problem and 
a chemical problem. Human flesh, its 
will to live indefinitely, is known to be 
very dependent on the presence or ab- 


sence of certain chemical fluids. 
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of Youth 


By O. A. Battista 


Help yourself to longer 
life until world’s sci- 
entists make Methuselah- 
like living a possibility. 


conditions 
in- 


conditions, 
removal of 


Under | ideal 
which allow for -the 
jurious chemical by-products, of cell 
respiration, and the production of fresh 
supplies of chemicals necessary to main- 
tain the spark of life, flesh may be kept 
alive forever. Such is the conclusion 
which must be from the re- 
nowned experiments begun by the late 
Dr. Alexis Carrel at the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research. Nobelist 
Carrel proved to the world that a tiny 
nick of flesh taken from the heart of 
an unborn chick could be kept alive 
indefinitely. 

As the 
more and more 


drawn 


world’s scientists unearth 
information about the 
secret complex chemicals and processes 
on which longevity depends, an age of 


Methuselah-like 
But until the day comes when 


living approaches 
nearer. 
the answers to the problems associated 
with longevity are as universally un- 
derstood as the cure for measles, how 
can you best help yourself to longer 
life? 

No doubt you are wondering if you 
will live as long as your ancestors. Or 
if you should eat much meat or little. 
Maybe a vegetarian diet would help? 
Or instead of drinking a lot of water 
In 


addition, you might be wondering about 


you should change over to milk? 


the effects on aging produced by eggs, 
exercise, physical work, fresh air, vita- 
mins, sleep, alcohol, tobacco, or worry? 
Why live to be old if you must be 
senile and a burden on others? 

My advice is to wonder less and look 
at the facts as they exist today. Thou- 
sands of persons now live to be a hun- 
dred, and they maintain reasonably good 
health. 
holds her own very nicely at 93. World 


War II 


President Truman’s mother 
stands in evidence of the fact 


(Continued on page 31) 
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AT HIS SIDE — 4T HOME 


By 
Dorothy Dee. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS, 
MIDWESTERN AREA, ST. LOUIS 


N the day of final demobiliza- 
tion of American armed 
forces there will be some 10 
million veterans of World War II. 
What happens to these 10 million men 
in the affect their 
wives, children and parents. Upon the 
veterans 


years ahead will 


personal welfare of these 
depends, in varying degrees, the per- 
sonal welfare of one-third the entire 
population of the United States, some 
40 million 


Before V-E Day men were being dis- 


individuals. 


charged from the armed forces at the 
rate of 70,000 per month. By last Sep- 
tember 166,685 from 
military service in the widwestern states 
alone. The rate of discharge throughout 
the nation reached 500,000 monthly by 
the end of 1945. The rate of separation 
highlights one of the most important 
jobs of peacetime—the job of personal 
reconversion for those veterans, the re- 


were separated 


conversion from efficient fighting units 
of our military service to well-adjusted 
civilians. 

How are these men going about the 
job? How are they readjusting to the 
slower tempo of civilian living? What 
problems are they encountering in their 
personal reconversion? How much help 
are they needing and from whom are 
they getting it? The veteran today has 
the task of deciding what kind of a 
future he wants for himself and his 
family—and in that decision he needs 
guidance and counsel. At His Side—At 
Home is another chapter in the story 
of Red Cross service in World War II, 
a chapter about the Red Cross and the 
veteran. 

In the years when we were at war, 
the Red Cross served wherever there 
were American fighting men. Red Cross 
volunteers saw them off at the port of 
embarkation; its field men landed on in- 
vasion at 
Salerno, at Normandy, on Iwo Jima; on 


beachheads. with troops 


Okinawa; its clubmobile girls served 
isolated outposts and newly won land- 


ing strips on tropical islands; 727 of its 






. 


CIAL AID 


Red Cross worker 
can be of service 
civilian life. She 
only to help him 


overseas clubs provided rest and recrea- 
tion for marines 
from England to the CBI; and when the 


soldiers, sailors and 
wounded arrive home, they still find Red 
Cross workers on hospital ships and at 
the port of debarkation. 
the 
surprised to find the Red Cross on. hand 


These are a 


few of reasons servicemen aren’t 
as they leave separation centers or the 
military hospitals, ready to help them 
bridge the transition from war to peace. 
Nor are they surprised to find the Red 
Cross still on the job with occupation 
troops. 

Just what does the Red Cross do for 
the veteran? What services are avail- 
able and how does he go about getting 
them? One of the primary concerns of 
the Red Cross is the disabled veteran— 
the man for whom civilian living means 
not just dropping back into the old pat- 
tern, but cutting an entirely new one; 
the man who must learn his newly ac- 
quired limitations and how. to overcome 
them. He has a family, perhaps, and 
the task of supporting them. while he 
fits himself for a new job weighs heavily 
upon his mind. ,He may be. hesitant 


This illustration of the post- 
war services of the American 
Red Cross is timed to coincide 
with its annual drive for funds. 


oes 
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points out to the veteran various ways in which it 
to him during the trying period of readjustment to 
assures him that the Red Cross 
find a new vocation but also to provide financial 
aid when it is needed for himself or his family. 


is at his side not 


about his ability to make all the nec- 
essary adjustments for normal living. 
He may feel that there is no place in 
the community for him that will not 
smack of charity. 

What kind of help can the veteran 
get from the home service in his com 
munity? Familiar with his background 
at home, armed with a report from the 
hospital from which he was discharged 
concerning the nature of his disability, 
knowing his need for further medical 
care and his post-discharge plans, home 
Are 


ditional documents necessary to support 


service can do many things. ad 


his pension claim? Home service will 


help him get them, Does he need more 


medical care? A home service worker 
the 


nearest 


will make arrangements 
at the Or 
perhaps his wife is expecting a baby, 
the 
community itself cannot provide medical 


necessary 


veterans hospital. 
or his child needs an operation. If 


care and hospitalization, home service 
will meet this special need. The veteran 
may also obtain temporary financial as- 
sistance for food, clothing, shelter—the 
basic necessities of everyday living- 
during the period between his discharge 
and the rating of his pension claims. 
When the veteran is ready to talk 
about employment, home service refers 
him to either the United States Employ 
(Continued on page 30) 
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The Virgil P. Warren Memorial Building where the Atlanta Boys' Club is housed was given to 
Warren as a memorial 


has often been said that the heart 
of America is in its communities. 

The pe ople of Atlanta, Georgia, are 
ure of it. That community has already 
taken the first steps in solving two prob 
lems that our legislators, writers, com 
mentators and pressure groups are un- 
successfully talking about on a national 
scale. 

One problem is the subject of medical 
care Virgil P. Warren, 
\ ice-President of the Kiwanis Club of 
\tlanta, 
$500,000, 


for the masses. 


fund of 
the 


purpose of maintaining and operating a 


has set up a trust 


donated personally, for 
hospital for underprivileged children. He 
has persuaded twenty-five other Atlan- 
tans to donate $1,000 each to build the 
physical structure. 

This doesn’t solve the problem com- 
pletely and it doesn't give everybody 
medical care, but while others are seek- 


ing legislation to solve the problem on a 


national basis—-and meeting opposition 
at every turn—the Atlanta group is 
already doing something constructive 


without waiting for a national plan. And 
if enough civic leaders in their own local 
communities would go to work and de- 
vote either their time or their money or 
both to a similar venture, we could for- 
get about the national plan because we 
wouldn't have any national problem. 

lhe second subject is a cure for moral 
waywardness among our young people. 
he Atlanta Boys’ Club, sponsored and 


financed largely but not entirely by the 
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to their two sons who died in 
Kiwanis club, individual Kiwanians like 
Virgil Warren, John S. Blick, Sr., and 
the late Henry Heinz, is already winning 
the morals fight in that community. And 
without such a problem in our local com- 
munities we would not have a national 
situation demanding our attention. 
Many of us object to government dic- 
tation, planning, spending and_ inter 
ference in our private and local affairs, 
but not enough of us who spend our 
time objecting are willing to spend as 
much time—and if we can afford it, some 
of our hard-earned money—in alleviating 
that 


The reason, of course, 


the conditions have attracted na- 


tional concern. 





Mr. and Mrs. 
beautiful 


P. Warren, 


Virgil 
club building and playground for 


whose generosity and 
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the Boys’ Club by Mr. and Mrs. Virgil P. 


infancy. 


is that it’s easier to object to what others 
propose than to do something ourselves 
Anyone can draft a law, pass a resolu- 
tion, write an article or make a speech 
but only those who are really sincere 
can do the constructive work. 

John Blick, who has devoted count 
less days and nights and much of his 
income to building a boys’ club in At 
lanta, actually spends his time with the 
boys and enjoys watching them progress. 
He is the kind of man who, when Mrs. 
Blick proposes a birthday celebration 
for him, suggests that they do it up right 
and spend a lot of money on it—but that 
they hold it at the Boys’ Club where 





love of boys made possible the 


Atlanta's underprivileged boys. 





—— 
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those who need wholesome recreation 
most can enjoy it with them. 

Virgil Warren, who had given more 
than $60,000 of his own money to build- 
ing the Boys’ Club, is now founding the 
hospital and clinic as a memorial to his 
own two sons, Harry and Curtis, who 
died in infancy. He wants to do for 
others what he has been prevented by 
tragedy from doing for his own. 

Through the financial generosity and 
unselfish labor of Henry Heinz, John 
Blick, Virgil Warren and members of 
the Underprivileged Child Committee of 
the Kiwanis club of which Blick is chair- 
man and Warren co-chairman, and vari- 
ous others, including Rotarians, the 
Atlanta Boys’ Club is destined soon to 
become one of the largest, best equipped 
and most effective philanthropic efforts 
toward service to underprivileged youth 
in the entire nation. 

The club was organized in the Spring 
of 1938 when Henry C. Heinz invited 
five other Atlanta civic leaders to a 
luncheon where they perfected the club 


plan. These six men then interested all 
the civic groups of Atlanta and in May 


y 


of that year a charter was obtained and 
Henry Heinz was elected president. 
W. W. Woolfolk, one of the six foun- 
ders, was appointed Executive Secretary 
and still holds that position. 

During the first year of its operation, 
over 900 boys joined the club and were 
started on their way toward upright 
citizenship. Just two quotations from 
letters of Boys’ Club members in the 
military service will show what the boys 
themselves think they have 
“You, Mr. Woolfolk, thrdiigh your won- 
derful work in the Boys’ Club, have 
given me more than I can say. It took 
me off the streets and showed me the 
way to better things—the way to hap- 
piness through doing the right thing. 
The Boys’ Club has taught me to think 


gained: 


Boxing, always a favorite sport of boys, has a bi 
room with 





We would have no national 
humanitarian problems _ if 
every community followed 
this city’s fine example. 


of my comrades, which is a very good 
thing—almost necessary in Army life. 
Above all, though, through you, I have 
been taught good sportsmanship.” And: 
“You know, between the Boys’ Club and 
Uncle Sam, the two of you might make a 
man out of me. I’ve lost that hot temper ; 
I’ve quit arguing, and I try to work with 
the other fellows as a team now. I guess 
most of the credit goes to the Boys’ Club 
and Mr. W. W. W. I know that all the 


boys, as well as myself, that have come 





* 








out of the Boys’ Club, as they grow older 
and become men, realize what a great 
thing all of you are doing, and we really 
appreciate it.” 

For the first three years, the club 
raised its budget by private donations. 
In 1941 it participated in the Community 
Fund campaign and every year since 
then has received its total operating sup- 
port from the Fund. But the phenomenal 
growth it has had and the remarkable 
work it has done would have been far 
less without the very active support of 
the Underprivileged Child Committee of 
the Kiwanis Club of Atlanta. John Blick 
has been chairman of this committee 
continuously for the past ten years. Here 
are some of the activities of the commit- 
tee for just the year 1945 alone: 


g play ‘at the Boys' Club. A Boxing Tournament keeps interest at high pitch. The reading 
its store of books for boys is a veritable treasure trove. 
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This committee has raised more than 
$10,000 from Kiwanis club members and 
more than $20,000 from other sources 
toward a complete and independent 
branch of the Boys’ Club for the ex 
clusive benefit of Negro boys. It is to 
be known as the Carver Negro Boys’ 
Club and is already under construction. 

It has given 31,300 bottles of milk to 
members of the club and has bought 
athletic equipment, paid for camping 
expenses and various parties. Every 
holiday that might interest children and 
every event that comes to Atlanta for 
their entertainment, finds Boys’ Club 
members participating in great numbers 
along with more fortunate children ot 
the city, who can pay their own way. 
Kiwanis club members, through the Un 
derprivileged Child Committee, see that 
parties are given on holidays and tickets 
are bought for other events so that all 
Atlanta children can enjoy the fun. This 
includes regular donations to Hillside 
Cottage, an organization for girls. 
Several members of John Blick’s com- 
mittee have given war bonds to outstand- 
ing boys and girls clubs many times. 








All this activity in behalf of the Boys’ 
Club and Hillside Cottage is in addition 
to furnishing athletic equipment and 
books for Lawson General Hospital and 
donations of war bonds and thousands of 
passes to athletic contests to school chil- 
dren of Atlanta. 

In the meantime, the membership of 
the Boys’ Club has kept growing so that 
now it serves 2,000 boys. This growth 
would not have been possible even with 
a continually increased operating budget 
from the Community Fund, if it were not 
for a corresponding increase in physical 
facilities, provided almost exclusively 
by the generous donations of Virgil 
Warren. He had been a director of the 
club until 1941 and in that year, upon 

(Continued on page 30) 
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By William R. Homann 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGNER 


Side by side in the taste test below are good and 
poor arrangements of the same abstract elements. 
Check those designs which appeal to you. Turn to 


poge 32 and compare with Mr. Homann’s selection. 
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REFOR 


OW we can do it!—make those long needed and much 
Wanted improvements in our public conveniences. The 





énd of the war means the end of excuses for not insti- 
tuting a broad and comprehensive program to improve the ap- ; 
pearance and usefulness of many of our commonplace public 
utilities. Many of them are so familiar to us that we are inclined 
to overlook the possibility that they might be made pleasing to 
the eye as well as being merely utilitarian. 
The particular things I have in mind are: refuse cans, garbage 
cans, drinking fountains, lamp posts, street signs, safety lights, 
safety devices, holiday decorations, fences, etc. Too often in the 


past these items have not had the benefit of a professional de- 





signer or architect. For some reason they have not seemed to 
merit the attention that playgrounds, field houses, waiting stations 
and other public buildings have received. 

However, in the next few years large sums of money will be 
spent on refuse cans that are not only ugly but almost impossible 
to use, or street signs that, if not actually difficult to read, are 
placed where they are hard to see. Or there will be direction 
and information. signs that are anything but attractive and most 
unreadable. You will see drinking fountains that defy you to 
drink, while you are looking in a bowl of white porcelain that 
has long been collecting much city dust and dirt (these never 
Money will be spent on safety devices 


Most 
of us, no doubt, have had experience with one or) more of these 


seem to get cleaned). 


which more often than not have proved to be a hazard. 


eyesores or nuisances but probably we have only grumbled to 
ourselves, condemning local political intrigue and vowing to vote 
for the other party in the next eléction. But that won’t correct 
the situation ! 

Test your good taste by consulting the chart that accompanies 
this article. Our good taste is becoming a bigger part of our 
lives and I’m sure will enhance. our living more in the next 25 
years than it did in the past 25. Many of us have good taste, 
some more than others, depending upon how and with whom we 
wish to live, but the great philosophers and psychologists are 
agreed that good taste is largely acquired, so it is a quality that all 
of us can achieve. Proof ltes in the beauty and utility of most of 
our household appliances. Manufacturers of these items don’t 
make them just for fun, they 


make them for profit, and profit 







depends on sales, and_ sales 






depend on satisfying public 






opinion of what a good article 






should be. So the public has 






indirectly determined the ap 






pearance and design of these 






articles. It is quite natural that 






household appliances’ were first 






to receive consideration for re- 







design, since they are consumer beatae 
items which are bought by . i ac 





those whe are closest to them 






and live with them. most. 










Here are two examples of waste disposal 
cans in use today—functional but poorly 
designed. 









Next most used utility is transportation. Witness the increased 
convenience and beauty of busses, cars and bicycles. But somehow 
the drinking fountains, refuse cans, street signs, lamp posts and 
safety devices were given the “brush off” a long time ago and 
seem to have been completely forgotten. 

What could be done to improve these things that we see every 
day and should use more often? I submit the following sug- 
gestions: 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS. Bubbler type preferred, with size 
and shape of bowl designed to collect unused water but not enough 
surface exposed to collect dirt and dust. Pedal control—color of 
fountain could be other than white — should be easily cleaned 
and repaired—location could be in the middle of the block rather 
than on the corner thereby being accessible to as many people 
and offering no obstruction to corner traffic. 

REFUSE CANS. Size should be adequate te hold normal 
amount of refuse given off by pedestrian traffic and additional 
capacity to be used by street cleaners. Above all they should be 
easy to use, waterproof, with no space on top for the receptacle 
to be misused or refuse stacked on top. Their color should be 
neutral. (See accompanying sketch.) 

LAMP POSTS. 
Many lamps fail in this respect because they disperse light in all 


Primary function is to direct light downward. 


directions, some even direct more light up than down. Best light 
then is one that directs most light downward—standard should be 
beautiful, easy to install, clean and service—should have facilities 
for attaching street signs, stop signs, ete., built in as an integral 
part of the piece rather than being attached later as an after- 
thought. 

SIGNS. Minimum requirements should be legibility, good color, 
and a simple, durable, economical design. Street signs could use 
one type of letter to distinguish them from safety signs which 
could use another type. Location should be somewhere near eye 
level for pedestrians and still visible to motor traffic. If possible, 
sign should fasten on the lamp standard to avoid a special stand- 
ard for signs only. 

SAFETY DEVICES. 


read ones are the best. In addition, the mechanical ones should 


Obviously, the easy to see and easy to 


function without fail. The black and white crossing signs and 
gates are not legible because 
the black and white areas are 
equal and tend to vibrate or 
become part of the background 
landscape. The watchman’s 
house at the crossing could be 
painted the same color scheme 
as the crossing signs and gate 
to fix in the mind of the public 
that there is a hazard at this 
point. 

The outline on this page 
shows just how you can par- 
ticipate in a field that has been 
long neglected in civic planning: 


Mr. Homann's redesign: the upper por- 
tion is for the use of the passerby. 
Below is the street cleaner's receptacle, 


INDIVIDUAL AND COLLECTIVE ACTION! 


iS A PLAN FOR 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE CLASSIFICATION NO. 26 





John W. Fiaig, 


president 


and general 
Incubators, 


who created the 
manager 


Inc. 





“Humidaire," is 
of New Madison 


\nrensareneeoecnsnaananannenanssannanannnnns 





hatched 


Kiwanians, 


S the result of an idea 


in a hospital, two 
father and son, today operate an 
incubator business whose products are 
sent around the world. In 1888, J. A. 
Flaig, the father, started a small lumber 
yard in New Madison, Ohio. 
later W. the 
who had become a junior member of 
the 


operation. 


lorty 


years John Flaig, son, 


firm, entered a hospital for an 
\nother patient was a veter 
inarian. 


the 


Day atter day the two planned 


building of an electric incubator. 
\s soon as they were released from the 
hospital, they built one, and then others. 


The New Madison 


pany was and 


Incubator Com- 


formed the incubator 
business soon outgrew the lumber busi- 
ness. Ten the 


startled 


nouncing an 


years ago 


company 


the poultry world by 


the 


an- 


incubator, *Humid- 
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lgoden “Hens” 
With Brains § 
























Faced with a long stay in 
a hospital, this Kiwanian 
doesn’t brood—instead 
he hatches a bright idea. 





aire,” containing an electrically oper 
ated device which automatically turned 
This patented feature was an 


the 


the eggs. 


instant success and company has 
heen operating at capacity ever since. 
In 1943 a 
erected and today, in addition to the 
the 


contains a metal working section and a 


woodworking plant, factory also 


paint and varnish department. A year 
ago the Flaigs purchased the interests 
and patent rights of the veterinarian 
who aided in developing the idea and 


the New 


Madison Incubators, Inc., of which the 


company now is known as 
son is president and general manager 
and the father is vice-president. 

Both father and son are members of 
New Madison the 


son being past president and a former 


the Kiwanis club, 


lieutenant governor in the Ohio District. 


John A. Flaig, father of Kiwanian John W. Flaig, 
serves as vice president of New Madison 
Incubators, Inc. 


new factory building was, 
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My Personal Page 


By Roe Fulkerson 


HOUSE PAINTERS AND SCHOOL TEACHERS 


T all began when my wife told me that our house was 

a disgrace. She said it was a disgrace to the neighbor- 

hood in which we live, a disgrace to her standing in 
the Garden Club, to me as a good citizen and to our 
daughter as a member of the Camp Fire Girls. After a 
lot more of the same, it developed that the house needed 
painting. Without argument, I agreed that we should have 
it painted. 

I went to some of my friends in the building business 
and asked about painters. They told me that Mr. Long- 
fellow was the best in town. They said he was honest and 
a good workman, so I went to see Mr. Longfellow. I 
found him on another job. He made me understand that 
he was not the sort of fellow who would paint anybody’s 
house. As I got it, the house had to be worthy of his 
efforts and the owner had to be a pretty nice fellow, but 
he agreed to come and look it over. 

He came and took a professional look around. I was 
ready to hide my head in shame the way he talked about 
the condition of our house. He said he would have to scale 
it first, and then it would probably need two coats, but he 
would paint it for me. When I asked how much it would 
cost, he seemed annoyed that the matter of money had 
even been mentioned. He explained that he did not work 
by contract. He and his assistant charged two dollars an 
hour each. When I recovered from this shock, he added 
that of course I would pay for the paint. 

When the bill was rendered three weeks later, I found 
that I also had to pay for the paint brushes they had worn 
out on the job. After I had given him his check, I assure 
you that my bank balance no longer had that comfortable 
look. But I'll give Mr. Longfellow credit. He did a swell 
job, and I am proud of the appearance of my house. My 
wife can hold up her head in the Garden Club, and my 
child can invite the Camp Fire Girls to meet at her house. 

The first Sunday after the house was painted, our friend 
the school teacher came home from church with my family 
and sat down on the veranda for a chat. Of course I had 
to tell her all about Mr. Longfellow and the house painting. 

She was very much interested. As a teacher of mathe- 
matics, she quickly figured that eight hours a day at two 
dollars was sixteen dollars a day, or ninety six dollars a 
week—in round numbers, five thousand a year. She was 
frankly envious of Mr. Longfellow. As she and her husband 
had just finished painting their own house, she felt that 
any one could learn house painting with a six months’ 
apprenticeship. ; 

She told me that her father spent four thousand dollars 
to send her to college for four years to get her degree, 
and she suspected that Mr. Longfellow had been paid while 
learning. After she graduated, she got a job in her chosen 
profession at the very fine salary of nine hundreda year. Now, 
fiiteen years later, she is getting twenty-one hundred. Sum- 





mers she goes to school to work for her master’s degree. 

Last summer at Columbia University she was one ot 
a class of three hundred teachers. (The eight weeks in 
New York cost her five hundred dollars.) One day there 
was a pamphlet they wanted each teacher to have, and they 
told them that if they were getting less than fifteen hun- 
dred it would be given them free. One half of those three 
hundred teachers held up their hands and received theit 
pamphlets free! 

It isn’t as though our teachers just taught the three R’s 
—reading, ‘riting and ‘rithmetic. Our teachers have a much 
bigger job to do. They have to make good citizens out 
of the little savages we turn over to them. My friend the 
school teacher has in her classes the children of Catholics 
and Protestants, Jews and Gentiles, Italians, Swedes and 
Greeks. She is the mixer for that great melting pot which 
is this continent. She has to teach them to be American. 
She has to teach them to respect the flag and respect each 
other. She moulds them into the future citizens of this 
continent. She teaches them that democracy is the fairest 
form of government known to man. She explains to them 
how important it is to have free speech, a free press, 
freedom in our religious beliefs, and freedom to vote for 
our own convictions. 

Teachers believe in all these things. And they feel that 
they have a real part in making.the future generation 
better citizens. But they have a lot of troubles, most of 
them financial, of course, because few of them make more 
than eighteen hundred, and almost none of them as much 
as the painter’s five thousand a year. 

If Mr. Longfellow wanted three dollars an hour, he 
could go on strike and maybe get it, but not the school 
teachers! Mercy no! If they went on strike, they would 
be considered traitors to their profession. They would be 
standing in the way of the education and future success of 
the dear little kiddies. 

School trustees aren't the least of the teachers’ problems. 
A careful survey covering hundreds of school trustees shows 
that the thing they most object to our school teachers 
doing is smoking. If a school teacher wants to smoke, she 
has to hide behind the hen house like a little boy smoking 
corn silks. And they do not approve of a school teacher’s 
having a little apartment of her own. Contrast this with 
the fact that the highest recommendation a teacher can 
have in the eyes of the school trustees is to own her own 
automobile ! 

But everything comes out all right. My friend the school 
teacher has persuaded her husband that if he resigns his 
clerical job and becomes a house painter, they will be able 
to afford to let her go on teaching school. 

Are teachers people? How long is it going to be before 


their race is as extinct as the dodo? 








Aero Digest is the fulfill- 
ment of “dream” that occu- 
pied minds of two Kiwanians 
while overseas with the AAF. 
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Two Krwantans 
With an \dea 


By Mona Morrison 


INCE the war ended many veter- 
ans have launched themselves in 
Most 


have undertaken the usual small busi- 


a business of their own. 


ness—a garage, service station, res- 
taurant, etc. But two AAF vets — 
Kiwanians of Penn Yan, New York— 
have set themselves a task that has 
made a wealthy man pause. They are, 
or rather have, launched a new national 
magazine. The name is Aero Review. 

The two Kiwanians who have enough 
faith in their idea that they both turned 
down good positions to carry out their 
plans are Capt. John L. Scherer and 
Lieut. Ted C. Solinski. 

Joth men were pilots in the ATC, 
flying the route over the famous Hima- 
layan “hump” between India and China. 
Capt. Scherer holds the DFC, Air 
Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster, Two Bat 
tle Stars and the Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion. Lieut. Solinski was awarded the 
\ir Medal with Oak Leaf Cluster, one 
Battle Star and Presidential Unit Cita 
tion, 

Any Kiwanis club would be proud to 
have two such men as members and the 
Penn Yan: Kiwanis Club ts proud of 
them. 

Scherer and Solinski met while over- 
seas. Their nightly conversation even- 
tually turned to that ever popular sub- 
ject with all service men in far places 

“What are you going to do'when the 
war ends—if you are alive?” 

Capt. Scherer had been a writer and 
editor before the war. For three years 
he had been associate editor of Me- 
chanix 


Illustrated magazine and for 







four years had served as_ aviation 
writer for the Gannett Newspapers of 
Rochester, New York. 

Noticing how his squadron mates en- 
joyed reading the various digest maga- 
zines because of their short, informa 
tive and entertaining articles and how 
they equally looked forward to reading 
the many aviation magazines that found 
“Why 


not a digest magazine featuring selected 


their way overseas, he thought 


aviation articles of a popular, non-tech- 
nical nature ?” 

The more Scherer thought about the 
digest idea, the more enthused he be- 
came over the prospects. He told Lieut. 
Solinski about the idea and the two 
mulled it over in their minds until final- 
ly they vowed they would team up and 
produce such a magazine “if we get 
home again.” 

Fate was kind and both men returned 
to the U.S.A. in March of 1944. They 
met at the AAF Convalescent Hospital 
in Coral Gables, Florida, and again 
made a vow that they would publish 
the magazine as soon as they were re- 
leased from service. 

In June of 1945, Lieut. Solinski was 
released from active duty with the Air 
Force. He was fortunate in securing. a 
position in the advertising department 
of a leading aviation trade journal and 
prepared to mark time and acquire 
magazine experience until Capt. Scherer 
was released from service. 

On October 1, 1945, Scherer was re- 
leased from active duty (both are Re- 
serve Officers) and the two men, with 


their families, settled down in Penn 
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Lieut. Ted C. Solinski and Capt. John L. Scherer 
with a copy of the first issue of Aero Review. 


Yan, New York, on the shore of Lake 
Keuka. They selected the town (pop- 
ulation about 5,500) because they liked 
the location, the people and the climate. 

After overcoming numerous obstacles 

locating a printer, paper, getting re- 
print rights, lining up free-lance writers, 
etc., the magazine, Aero Review, was 
It appeared on the 
newsstands on January 18. 


finally launched. 


General H. H. Arnold, Commanding 
General, AAT’, gave the boys his bless- 
ing in the form of permission to reprint 
an article he had written especially for 
the New York Times Magazine. The 
Times editors cooperated by granting 
their permission for the reprint. 

Because their magazine features only 
non-technical articles, the two editors 
feel it will interest any average. air- 
minded person, “Aviation interest, not 
aviation knowledge, is all that is re- 
quired” they tell prospective subscribers. 

So two more Kiwanians are putting 
the Kiwanis slogan “We Build’ into 


practice in their postwar undertaking. 
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Self-training at his amateur radio 
station W9ICWI in Anoka, Minn. 
prepared George Collier well for 
military communications service. 
Here he receives Bronze Star 
Medal from Maj. Gen. H. M. 
McClelland. 


T a session of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission held at 

its offices in Washington, D. C. 

on the 8th day of December, 1941, it was 
no person shall engage 
and that 
all frequencies heretofore allocated ama- 


ordered that“... 
in amateur radio operation... 


teur radio stations ... be, and they are 


hereby, withdrawn from use...” 

Thus did 60,000 government-licensed 
privaté communicators abruptly end their 
“school days” of peacetime self-training 
in the hobby of amateur radio. But just 
as abruptly the nation’s “ham” radio 
operators graduated to the grim business 
of helping defeat our enemies by utiliz- 
ing their communicating skills in the 
great training, research and military 
communications establishments of the 
country’s war machine. 

“The reservoir of active amateurs was 
the first and most valuable source from 
which the needs of Navy radio expan- 
sion were supplied,” declared Rear Ad- 
miral. Joseph R. Redman, Chief of 
Naval Communications. “Literally, they 
did everything. They learned quickly, 
and taught others well. They designed, 
serviced, operated and supervised in the 
field of communications and electronics. 
They served with ability, enthusiasm 
and unfailing devotion to duty.” 

Major General Harry C. Ingles, Chief 
Signal Officer of the Army, says, “We 
were already aware that amateurs could 
perform signal duties in the field with 
a minimum of training, and that many 
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RADIO HAMS 


Responded 


By 
Dr. W. S. Kelly 


PAST PRESIDENT, 
HYDE PARK, CHICAGO, KIWANIS CLUB 


of them could qualify as competent in- 
structors with little or no indoctrination 

Amatéur radio has confirmed the 
wisdom of the national policy which en- 
couraged and supported it.” 

Typical employment of amateur skills 
is found in the Army Airways Commu- 
nications System, which handled all] in- 
formation needed for the movement of 
our vast armada of military and trans- 
port aircraft along the skyways of the 
world. Its total complement early in 
1941 was four officers and a few hundred 
enlisted men. Suddenly it was ordered 
to undertake a vast expansion to meet 
the communications needs of the prodi- 
gious parent Air Forces. It was a prob 
lem to find qualified men, not only 
enlisted operators and technicians but 
officers to command them. The matter 
was urgent with little or no time to 
train personnel in the military fashion. 









Maj. John F. Daly (center) whose 
ham call is WSGVP conferred at 
Command and General Staff 
School, Fort Leavenworth, Kans., 
with Lt. Colonels Coimbra and 
Vidal, Brazilian Army who oper- 
ated amateur stations PYICL and 
PYIAT in their home country be- 
fore the war. 





Capt. Wilmer L. Allison, a reserve 
officer, was called to active duty in AAF 
Headquarters at Washington. He had 
won renown as national singles tennis 
champion and Davis Cup team member, 
hut that wasn’t the reason for choosing 
him for a communications job. He also 
possessed a thorough amateur radio 
background as operator of W5VV_ in 
Austin, Texas. Col. Lloyd Watnee, 
commanding officer of Army Airways 
Communications System, recognized the 
priceless value to his organization of 
already-trained men and gave Capt. Al 
lison a free hand in enlisting the ser 
vices of other amateurs. “That was all 
I needed!” the lanky Texan said later. 

By word of mouth, by direct mail 
campaigns, by contacts through ham 
radio clubs throughout the nation, selec 
tions of personnel were made. Qualified 
amateurs by the hundreds soon began to 
join the reserve. They were given rat- 
ings as staff sergeants and immediately 
ordered to active duty, often at a foreign 
base. There, coupling their radio know- 
how with that of other hams in the 
same outfit, they would go to work 
putting a radio station on the air. 

In such manner thousands of pre- 
trained men were brought into AACS. 
Now these men largely command and 
operate the system. Of the operating 
and technical staff officers at AACS 
headquarters in Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, some 90 per cent came from ham 
ranks. At least 20 of the 23 regional 
(Continued on page 28) 
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YOUTH CENTERS 


WITH all the bad after-effects we are fighting, it is a 
pleasure to call attention to one good development left us 
by the recent war. The United States Government made a 
lact 


youth 


finding survey of three hundred 


centers which grew out of the 


\you 7H CENTER | 





war and their findings were published 
in a long report which should be most 
helpful to Kiwants and other organiza- 
tions engaged in youth work. 

Very few of these vouth centers have 
proved to be failures and have ceased 


to function. The reasons for these few 

failures are simple: too much adult interference, for one thing. 
lhe youngsters felt that where the center was dominated by 
adults, it was too reminiscent of school and “teacher.” Another 
reason was improper financing. 

There were several characteristics of the ones which are 
thriving and will continue to thrive. Briefly, these are the 
ones which are managed by a joint board of youths and 
adults, with the adults keeping largely in the background 
in an advisory capacity. The successful ones almost invari- 
ably have a professionally trained physical education teacher 
in charge who teaches dancing, games and generally super- 
vises the play, without rigid rules for the children to observe. 

One of the most universally popular features is the snack 
har where sandwiches and soft drinks are sold by the mem- 
hers to the members, the profits going to help support the 
center, 

In almost every case these centers are aided either by the 
municipality or by some service club which pays the rent or 
pays the professional in charge. Painting, decorating, janitor 
service, kitchen police and general management are always in 
the hands of the club members in the successful centers. 

That these centers should continue is agreed both by the 
voungsters themselves and by the law enforcement officers in 
every community where they function. Probation officers, 
police and juvenile courts are all hearty in their indorsement. 
In one state the head juvenile official said that the only spot 
in the state which had no juvenile delinquency problem was 
an area with a popular youth center. 

This is Kiwanis work at its very best—the ounce of pre- 
vention which means that we will not need so many pounds 


of cure. Any club which has taken over one of these youth 


BY ROE FULKERSON 


centers is hearty in its indorsement of the plan. If there is 
a delinquent youth problem in your town, try this method 
of solving it. Supply them with a place that is truly their 
own, where they can have more fun in a nice way than they 
can find in any of the shady spots in town, and your problem 
will solve itself. 
.o 
‘You are always in good company when you are 
with people who love plants.’—Dr. Claire Bailey 
Waldron, 


MEMBERSHIP 


MONEY power is the least of our Kiwanis troubles. Kiwa- 
nis functions by man power rather than by money power, 
which means that there must be a large enough member 
ship in the club to do the Kiwanis work 
of the town in which the club operates. 

In spite of every possible precaution, 
a Kiwanis club will lose members from 
certain turnover in 


time to time. A 









membership is bound to result when men 


UNFILLED 
CLASSIFICATION 


move from the city, when men have 


financial reverses, or when men_ lose 
interest in Kiwanis because they weren't 
good Kiwanis material in the first place. 

For a club to be a success, these lost members must be 
replaced, of course. But membership drives are unknown 
in Kiwanis. Wholesale campaigns for members should never 
be thought of, yet there is a distinct need for filling all 
classifications in your membership. 

This can be accomplished by having a definite goal for 
members. Depending on the size of the town, a certain 
percentage of the business and professional men of the 
town should be in Kiwanis. They need Kiwanis; the town 
needs their services, and the club needs them for its work. 

These members must be obtained by a systematic survey 
of the available and desirable material. Some members can 
be added by asking members of unfilled classifications to bring 
in their most desirable competitors. Many good members 
will be found among the ex-service men recently come to 
town to go into business or to practice their professions. 
There should be a replacement for every deletion. The 
membership committee should be prompt in getting new 
men—if possible, of the same classifications of the men who 


have dropped out. , 
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Above all, this work must not be done in a haphazard, 
rule of thumb manner. It must be done as systematically for 
the club as the club members Would choose a new partner 
for their own business. It can be done. It has been done in 
hundreds of clubs, and it can be done in yours if you go 
about it in the right way. 

+ 
Just for fun, find out if the bartenders in your town 
aren't paid higher wages than the school teachers! 


A WORD TO YOU, MR. PRESIDENT! 


IT WAS 4 fine honor the boys paid you when they elected 
you to be their leader this year. It showed they had confi- 
dence in your ability and your desire to carry on the work 
of the club. Of course you appreciate 
this. 

In most clubs, a president has only one 
year in which to prove that the judg- 
ment of the members was not misplaced. 
You are not likely to have another 
chance after this year. 





There is a day of reckoning coming. 
At the end of this year you will have 
to give an account of your stewardship. You will have a 
swan song to sing as you go out of office. 

The theme of that song will have to be “These things I 
accomplished while I was your president. ..... ” You are 
about one-fourth of the way through with your job. How 
are those accomplishments lining up so far? Have you done 
one quarter of the work you should have done? It’s not a 
situation you can talk yourself out of, no matter how glib 
your tongue. 

What have you done? That’s what they are going to ask, 
and that’s what you are going to have to tell them. It is 
what they expected when they elected you. 

How about it? Are you satisfied with what you have 
done so far? No one can answer but you, and you must 
answer that club which has so much confidence in you! 


+ 


If you were sure nobody would ever find out, what 
would you like to do? 


ENFORCED MILITARY SERVICE 


WE were unprepared for World War I. We were equally 
unprepared for World War II. If we permit a World War 
III to come to pass, will we be equally unprepared? Will 
preparedness prevent another war? 

It all boils down to the question of 
whether or not we will have enforced 
military training, and if so, for how 
long and at what age. We can’t make 
any mistakes this time, for if we do, they 
will be our last. 

We must clarify our thinking by 
public forums and debates. To some ex- 
tent this has been done, but have the people who have led 
these discussions been the right people? They have been 
thinking men expressing honest opinions, and they have 
been worth listening to, but aren’t there better men to debate 
these questions before our clubs? 

Now that millions of soldiers, sailors and marines are 





home again, why not induce some of them to talk to us 
about this problem? They know war by exposure. They 


17 


know military training and what it did or did not do in 
the way of physical development of the trainees. They know 
how much or how little military training it takes to make 
a soldier out of a necktie salesman or a saxophone player, 
and how necessary or unncessary this training is. 

If you want an interesting, authentic program, have repre- 
sentatives of each branch of the service come before your 
club and express themselves on this question of forced mili- 
tary training. It will be a liberal education to the rest of 
us who know about military training only by what we read 
and what we see in the movies. 

ee 
Thousands of soldiers were interviewed during the 
late war to determine the most important points 
necessary to make a good leader. First of all came 
Ability. Only the competent officer won the men’s 
confidence in his leadership. Think of this the 
next time you are nominating a man for an im- 
portant office in Kiwanis. The quality of leader- 
ship is the most important single factor in the 
success of a Kiwanis officer, and that leadership 
hinges on his competence. 


THE BIG WORM 


IF THE early bird does catch the big worm, Kiwanis is 
full of big worms, because Kiwanis is full of early birds. 
The way the reservations are rolling in for the big Inter- 
national Convention at Atlantic City, 
the largest crowd in the history of 
Kiwanis will be present for this great 
meeting in June. 

The half has never been told of the 
joys of the rolling breakers on the 
beach at Atlantic City; the rolling chairs 
on the Board Walk, and the rolling 
tones of the convention speakers in the 
In these modern times, when we want good 





Auditorium. 
service, we call in a specialist. Atlantic City is the world’s 
greatest specialist in conventions. They have the best hotels, 
the best auditorium and the best amusements, all of which 
combine to make the best convention city. 

As at all conventions, first come is first served, and reserva- 
tions are pouring in to the General Office. There is a limit 
to the number of rooms available in the ocean-front hotels 
because the government still has control of many of them. 
Every ocean-front room must be occupied by two people. 

But just off the beach, within a block or so of the Board 
Walk, are plenty of rooms in the smaller but equally good 
hotels, so that all the ten thousand Kiwanians expected can 
be taken care of. You won’t get a beach-front hotel room it 
you write in at the last minute, but you will be just as 
comfortable. 

There will be no headquarters hotel. Headquarters, as well 
as the popular Meetin’ House and all the exhibits, will be 
in the huge Auditorium so that they are easy of access to 
every Kiwanian attending the convention. 

Kiwanis has seen nothing like it in the last four years, 
and our convention hungry members are going to be there 
in thousands. Organize your convention parties now. See 
to it that your club is represented at the big victory conven 
tion. Be sure to urge your new members to attend and learn 
how big, how worth while this Kiwanis organization of 


ours is. 
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eet Your New Department Heads 


a keep 
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Staff has strengthened its services through the addition of three new department heads. 


of these 


pace with the rapid growth of Kiwanis manpower and clubs, the General Office 


Each 


men has recently returned to civilian life from the armed services. Kiwanis ts proud of 


their war records and welcomes the opportunity to use their technical skills and capable leader- 


ship in the administration of the organization. 


and Frank to the readers of The Kiwanis Magasine. 


BRUCE CRIPPEN did his first job for 
The Kiwanis Magazine in March, 1933. 
that 
\ngeles Convention. 


Hle designed the for issue 


Los 


\ native of Billings, Montana, Bruce 


cover 
featuring the 
has been a member of the Chicago club 
1940 Le 


ional art career while a student at the 


sine decided on a_profes- 
University of Montana, and was grad- 
uated from the Art Institute of Chicago. 
l‘ollowing several years’ experience in 
ulvertising projects and with a nation- 
ally 


( pened 


known firm of engravers, he 


his own. studio in Chicago. 


During ten years in this studio, Bruce 
devoted much of his time and talent to 
our 


the layout oi magazine and other 


Kiwanis publications. He was inducted 


} 


into the armed services in 1943. 


Upon his release last fall, Bruce as- 
sumed the 
ot Art 
this capacity. he 
Kiwanis 


in the General Office. 


important staff assignment 


and Production Director. In 
serves not only The 
Vagasine but all departments 
His discriminat- 
ing eve and versatile mind. will enhance 
the appearance and readability of all 
future printed material. The art features 
of the magazine, the striking new In- 
ternational Committee monographs and 
the sketches in Fulkerson’s forth 
book 


are glowing examples of Bruce’s work. 


Roe 


coming “Convention 


Speeches,” 


KELIXN B. STREYCKMANS assumed 
office as Managing Editor and Advertis- 
ing Manager of The Kiwanis Magazine 
on February 1, succeeding Harley W. 
Magee who recently resigned to publish 
a new scientific magazine in New York 
City. With a broad background of edi- 
torial and promotional experience, Felix 
brings to the magazine staff the view- 
point of a successful writer and business 
administrator. 
the 
edited the official publication of another 


Before war, he developed and 
important national service organization. 
He wrote extensively for press syndi- 
cates, and served with distinction in the 
advertising field as a public relations 
consultant, One month after Pearl 
Harbor, he was called to active duty 
as a reserve officer in the United States 
Army. Assigned to the Chemical War- 
fare Board, he later became Executive 
Officer and held the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel when released early this year. 

The growing importance of the maga- 
zine as a medium for the organization 
has been increasingly recognized. Under 
the direction of a strong and experi- 
enced staff Kiwanis can confidently look 
for continued improvement in its high 
Miss Harriett Howes will 
continue to serve as Assistant Editor 
and Roe Fulkerson as Editorial Writer. 


standard. 


Il’e are genuinely pleased to present Bruce, Felix 


—O. E. P. 
J. FRANK McCABE, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and more re 
the United States Navy 
serving in the Aleutians, is the Director 
of the newly formed Department of Key 


formerly of 


cently with 


Clubs. Long interested in youth work, 
Frank joined the General Office staff 
attached to the Service Department in 
November. In his new capacity he will 
supervise the organization and admin- 
Key 


sponsored project for high school boys. 


istration of Clubs, a Kiwanis 
More than one hundred and twenty-five 
Key Clubs have already been established 
in eighteen districts. 

Frank was educated at the University 
of Pittsburgh, where he received a 
eB. Ss 1934. 


for seven years, he was employed by a 


degree in Subsequently, 


large commercial airline. Early in the 
war he was commissioned a naval of- 
ficer, and at the time of his release was 
assigned as a Lieutenant Commander 
to the U. S. Naval Air Station at Wil- 
low Grove, Pennsylvania. 

The Key Club movement is destined 
to become a major activity among high 
school leaders in all Kiwanis communi- 
ties. Frank’s ability, enthusiasm and 
knowledge of youth's problems eminent- 
ly qualify him to deal successfully with 


tomorrow’s men of affairs. 
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Aslantic City Sets Vhe Stage 


By Gommander Thomas L. Husselton 


CHAIRMAN, GENERAL 


FE Kiwanians along. this 

part of the Atlantic Coast 

who lived under the grim 
specter of war, blacked out and fighting 
off German sea raiders, are looking for- 
ward with genuine pleasure to our first 
big duty assignment of peace—the vigil 
of looking after every detail that will 
assure an outstandingly pleasant and 
profitable convention for the thousands 
of our guests who will come to Atlantic 

City in June. 

We'll be setting the stage, playing the 
host, running the errands and in general 
doing everything we can to help you re- 
member the Atlantic City Convention 
with real satisfaction for many years 
to come. 

You'll find Kiwanians and their wives 
from all over the New Jersey District 
very much in evidence. We’re expecting 
so many of you that we'd like you to 
know it isn’t the Atlantic City club but 
the New Jersey District that is enter- 
taining the International Convention in 
Atlantic City. 

lor example, the first contacts made 
by you who come by automobile will be 
on U. S. Routes 30 and 40. These will 
be manned by clubs of Division I. Divi- 
sion IT is arranging a tour through the 
Seabrook Farms, the largest truck farm 
in the world and the largest single proc- 
essors of frozen foods in the world. 
This will take place on Wednesday after- 
noon. Divisions II] and IV will man the 
Meetin’ House, the social center of the 
whole convention. Division VI will stage 
a really outstanding fashion show for the 
ladies on Tuesday afternoon, Divisions 
V, VII, VIL and IX will furnish seven 
teams each to act as hosts to the twenty- 
eight visiting districts, So, Mr. Kiwa- 
nian, you'll be hearing from some fine 
folks before long who will wish to meet 
you and your district as soon as you ar- 
rive-in Atlantic City in order to be of 
every possible service to you. 

“We mentioned the Meetin’ House as 
the social center of the whole convention. 
Picture, tf you will, just a small part. of 
the main area of our Convention Hall, 
150 by, 250 feet. Around the perimeter 


PAST GOVERNOR, NEW JERSEY DISTRICT 





During the war Commander Husselton was in 
charge of the U. S. Coast Guard Training School 
at Atlantic City. 


will be located the booths of the various 
districts which will be used as District 
Headquarters. Imagine a lounge with 
beautiful rugs, new and comfortable fur- 


Bird's-eye view of famous Boardwalk. 





CONVENTION COMMITTEE; 


niture, palms, soft lights'and music and 
you'll get a reasonably good mental pic- 
ture of what we mean. In addition we'll 
have a very attractive section right out 
in the middle where International Off- 
cers can meet their friends from all 
over the United States and Canada. 
We'll have a dance floor and small stage 
where impromptu dancing and concerts 
will be going on most of the time ses- 
Under the 
plan of the Meetin’ House there is no 


sions are not in progress. 


International Headquarters Hotel’ and 
we believe the men and women of New 
Jersey will make it so pleasant in the 
Meetin’ House that you will be there 
morning, noon and night. 

We could write pages about the ocean, 
our beach and famous Boardwalk, our 
truly magnificent hotels, theatres, piers, 
restaurants, but seeing is believing and 
we’re expecting the greatest group of 
Kiwanians and their wives in all history 
to come and see for themselves next 
June. We can guarantee that you will 
enjoy all these things, as well as many 
others, but we’re most interested right 
now in telling you that all New Jersey 
will do its very best to see that you have 
the finest convention you’ve ever known. 
The mattet of how many of you are com- 
ing leads us to make this suggestion. 
There now seems to be no doubt but that 
our registration will be greater than 
8,000. That being so, you can help your- 
self, your district and all of us in New 
Jersey, if you will make your hotel 
reservation early. It will mean that we 
can come closer to meeting your speci- 
fications than if you wait until the last 
minute. 

In subsequent issues we'll have more 
specific information. Other committees 
will doubtless have material which will 
tell you how fine and important this 
convention will be. Right now, we have 
our sleeves rolled up and we have started 
to work—twenty-two committees in the 
Atlantic City Club plus hundreds of 
Kiwanians and their wives throughout 
the New Jersey. District. 

Do come and be with us—June 9-13, 
1946, 
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EXCELLENT PLAN FOR 

EASTER DAWN SERVICE 
As a 

club and unified community observance 


means of promoting reverent 
of a great religious season and a dem- 
onstration of the ability and desire of 
Kiwanis to support churches: in their 
spiritual aims, the sponsorship of an 
interdenominational Easter Dawn Serv- 
an ideal project for a Kiwanis 


Lhe Club of Dobbs 


4 lub 


Kiwanis 





Each year 


denominational Easter Dawn Service 


erry, New York has proven that this 
tatement can be fact, not just theory. 


the the 
euidance of its Committee on Support of 


lor past three years under 


(hurches this club has sponsored such 
scTVICes, 


that 


It has been proven to this club 


the promotion of Easter Dawn 
Services is an especially suitable activity 
tor Kiwanis clubs by the convincing evi- 
dence of the attendance, the cooperation 
given by the local clergy and others and 
expressions of deep appreciation of the 
club’s leadership. 

Services were held on the slope of a 
large hill just as the sun rose, Beginning 


’ 


at 6:45 the services are timed not to 





Kiwanians of Dobbs Ferry, New York sponsor an inter- 


in accordance with Kiwanis 
International's objective of support of churches in their spiritual aims. 


exceed thirty minutes, and provisions 
are always made for an indoor service 
All 


of the participants of these meetings are 


in the event of inclement weather. 


local clergymen of different denomina- 
tions. Appropriate hymns for the serv- 
ice are mimeographed on programs and 
distributed by club members. There are 
never any announcements made at these 
services In appreciation of the reverence 
which should attend such an-occasion. 
learning from experi- 
ence Dobbs Ferry Kiwa- 
nians make arrangements 
members to 


with club 


use their cars to trans- 
port elderly persons and 
others to the scene of the 
service from advertised 
locations throughout the 
community. Publicity is 
secured through the local 
press, by announcement 
from pulpits, at meetings 
of fraternal organizations 
and by posters. 

While the above described procedure 
is effective in a suburban village, Easter 
Dawn Services could be even more suc- 
cessful in cities where suitable outdoor 
sites in parks, stadiums, public squares 
or civic auditoriums and large choirs 
are available. 

Easter Dawn Services. present an 
opportunity and a challenge to every 
Kiwanis club to demonstrate the sin 
cerity of its objective of support ot 
Let 
every club provide the leadership for 
such a service at sunrise Easter Sunday, 


April 21, 1946, and experience the in- 


churches in their spiritual aims. 
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spiration that will be gained by bringing 
the their 
communities in unity to commemorate 


together different faiths of 


this occasion. 


KIWANIANS TURN MILKMEN 
The school lunch room in Darlington, 
South had failed to 


enough milk to provide each elementary 


Carolina, locate 
school child—around 800 of them—with 
a half pint daily, so the county super- 
the Kiwanis Club of 
Darlington for assistance. Of 


Kiwanians were glad of an opportunity 


visor called on 


course, 


to serve in such a worthy capacity. 
A committee was appointed immediately 
to locate the necessary amount of milk. 
In nearby Florence, South Carolina, a 
dairy agreed to let the Kiwanians have 
the milk if they would go and get it 
would be impossible. 
the 
have the milk, five of the Kiwanians, 


since delivery 


Determined that children should 
E. R. Melver, chairman of the com- 
mittee, E. S. 
Stone, C. D. 


Howe, president J. C. 
Stoudenmire, and Eugene 


McCown agreed to take turns serving 


as milkmen, going to Florence each 
morning carrying 630 empties and 
bringing beck to the lunchroom the 
same number of half-pints of milk. 


Kiwanians say all they have to do is 
visit the cafeteria at lunch hour, see the 
smiling faces of these 600 youngsters 
who are now getting milk with their 
meal and they are fully rewarded for 


their cfforts. 





The East Cleveland, Ohio, Club, was host to the 
largest inter-club meeting ever held in the Sixth 
Division. This occasion was the first public address 
of Representative Frances P. Bolton of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee following her official 
congressional tour of Germany, Poland, Russia and 
the Near-East. Past President Robert E. Nixon is 
shown presenting an orchid to Representative Bolton. 
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CHARTER NIGHT IN HAMPTON 

A new club was recently chartered in 
the Nebraska-lowa District—Hampton, 
lowa. In celebration of Charter Night 
a banquet was held with approximately 
200 persons in attendance. 

The program was sponsored by the 
Mason City, lowa club, and Herman M. 
Knudson of Mason City acted as master- 
of ceremonies, introducing Senator 
Duane Dewel of Algona (past governor 
of Nebraska-lowa District), who gave 
the addtess of the evening. 

Ernest H. Matthias, Governor of the 
Nebraska-lowa District, presented the 
charter to Leon B. Madson, president of 
the new club, who responded with a 
splendid speech of acceptance. 

The officers of the new club are: Leon 
I. Madson, president, Joe Liebendorfer, 
vice-president; and Harry W. Jorgen- 


sen, secretary and treasurer. 






Leon B. Madson, president of the Hampton, lowa 

Club, is shown accepting the club charter from 

Ernest Matthias, of Waterloo, governor of the 

Nebraska-lowa District, at the charter night cele- 
bration recently held. 


WAR MEMORIAL-COMMUNITY 
CENTER ; 

As a result of the Rocky River, Ohio, 
Kiwanis prize contest just ended, the 
Rocky River Memorial Association is the 
recipient of $6,000 or more, and also 
is. that closer to the actual 
construction of the War Memorial-Com- 
munity Center Building to be located in 
that city. The building and its facilities 
will be for the benefit and enjoyment of 
Rocky River’s war veterans and_ its 





much 


people. 

The success of the contest is largely 
attributed to the able leadership of El- 
mer S. Siple, chairman, of the Kiwanis 
contest committee, and the full coopera- 
tion he received from his fellow Kiwani- 
ans, officers and the members of several 
Rocky River clubs. According to Kiwa- 
nian Siple, the proceeds of the contest 
should amount to more than $6000. 
There were no other 
charges deducted from the contest fund 


expenses or 


other than the actual cost of the prizes. 
\ check representing the proceeds was 


presented to officials of the Rocky River 
Memorial Association by the Kiwanians 
at one of their recent meetings. 

The contest prizes were awarded from 
the stage of Kiwanian John G. New- 
kirk’s Beach Cliff Theater, Rocky River, 
Ohio. The prizes consisted of the fol- 
lowing : a 1946 Ford Sedan, latest model 
Bendix automatic home 
laundry unit, 1946 model 
table radio, latest model 
Roadmaster bicycle, 
Elgin 17 jewel wrist 
watch, automatic 2 slice 
toaster, latest model Rem- 
ington automatic rifle and 
a “Presto” cooker. 

Hats off to the Rocky 
River Kiwanis club in 
doing their part to make 
the War Memorial a suc- 
cess. Through the efforts 
of this active club and 
all the people of this city, 
Rocky River, Ohio is 
now going forward with 
the building of a living memorial for 
Rocky River men and women who so 
valiantly fought in World War II, and 
won it so that we might have our free 
dom and the security of our homes 


preserved for us. 


CAMPAIGNING FOR SAFETY 

The members of the Amherst, New 
York club have embarked upon a cam- 
paign to promote highway safety within 
their town. The winter season always 
shows an upsweep in accidents, and in- 
creased driving because of the end of 


% 


The special safety committee of the Amherst, New York 


PC a 


2\ 


the war also added to the toll. There- 
fore it is the purpose of these Kiwanians 
to help prevent accidents. Large signs 
have been erected at each entrance to 
the town proclaiming the club’s safety 
“Take Time to be 


Careful.”” In addition this slogan with 


campaign slogan 


the Kiwanis emblem has been stenciled 








President Barton Smith of the Massillon, Ohio Club, is shown present- 
ing a check to Kiwanian Clarence Angerman who is very prominent 
in Boy Scout work in Massillon. The check represents the total 
proceeds of an entertainment sponsored by the Kiwanians supporting 
the purchase of a large tract of land and buildings for the Boy Scouts. 


on the sidewalks at every important 
intersection within the town. The ac 
tual work was done by the Kiwanians 
and their efforts have produced favor- 
able results. 
FAVORITE WINTER SPORT - 
London, Ontario, Kiwanians have 
supplied two of the playgrounds of their 
city with Hockey Cushions, thus enabling 
all juvenile teams to take full advantage 
of their favorite winter sport. Up until 
this time this was not possible. The 
cost of each of these cushions was ap- 


proximately $250. 





ee 


Club at work on its project of stenciling the word- 


ing of ''Take Time to be Careful’ on the sidewalks of all important intersections throughout the township. 
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J. Bruce Crider, Northeast Detroit, chairman, 
Associated Kiwanis Clubs of Detroit, Inter- 


national President Holt and Walter W. Fuller, 
president of Detroit club, chat during 
DETROIT celebration of 3ist anniversary of 


Kiwanis International. 


TEACHING IS ENCOURAGED 
In 1943 


Boniface, Manitoba, appointed a com- 


the Kiwanis 


mittee to make up a plan of scholar- 
ships to assist deserving pupils in get- 
ting University education and if possi 
them to enter the teach 


The 


committee, under the chairmanship of 


ble encourage 


ing profession after graduation, 


Jack Riddell, reported their decisions to 


met with a unan- 


Six 


the club and were 


imous approval. thousand dollars 
was immediately set aside to cover the 
estimated expenses. 

The Committee decided that a scholar- 
ship of $135 will be awarded each year 
to a candidate from each of three schools 
Norwood, and St. Vital. 


However, the winners of the scholarship 


Provencher 


will be required to register for a full 
normal year’s work in Arts, Science, 
The 


applicants are judged on the standing 


\griculture or Home Economics. 
attained in the examinations of the High 
School Examination Board of the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba also, the applicant’s 
standing in the community and the finan- 
cial circumstances of his or her pareuts 
are taken into consideration. 

lo encourage the winners to enter the 
teaching profession, the Kiwanis club 
amount of $100 


otters an additional 


to each holder of a scholarship who, 


Club of St. 














PITTSBURGH made it 30. 


District Governor. 
fashion. 


after graduation from the University, 


registers in the Iirst Year of the Fac 


ulty of Education of the University of 


Manitoba. 


SIXTY DOLLARS WORTH 
OF SUNSHINE 


It was a happy and exciting day for 


50 little crippled children of the Chil- 


dren’s Hospital and Convalescent Home 


of Farmington, Michigan, when Kiwani- 
ans of that city sponsored a party for 
them at the Farmington Civic Theatre. 
It was the first time most of the young 
sters had ever seen a movie. Those un- 
able to sit up watched the picture from 
their stretchers placed across the seats. 
Others sat motionless taking in. every 
scene and every sound of + Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol. 

Not only the 
the but 


so seldom they were elated at being out 


thrilled 
as they get .out 


were children 


with movie 


in the snow. As one little boy was 
being carried froni the theatre "he asked 


He had 


never had the opportunity to touch snow 


if he might make a snowball. 


Hamilton Holt, International 
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Left to right: Ira G. Dietrich, president, Mrs. Dietrich, 
President, 
Below: ENGLEWOOD in Chicago celebrated its 25th in gala 
Eleven hundred were in attendance to hear Gen. Ira Eaker. 


Mrs. Holt and Dr. Donald H. Matthews, 





before. Several of the children asked it 


they could ride around the block so that 
they might see something of their town 
other than the hospital grounds. 

The party cost approximately 60 dol- 
but it 
that to see what joy it brought to these 


lars was worth far more than 
unfortunate youngsters, especially since 
The day after the 
that child 


received a gift and a bag of candy. 


it was Christmas. 


party Kiwanians saw each 
Seven hundred of these bags were pur- 


chased by Kiwanians and distributed 


among the children, 


TO THOSE WHO SERVED! 

Capitol Hill, Oklahoma’s new project 
“Our Living Memorial” to build a boys’ 
amateur playground, baseball stadium 
and recreation center is the first of its 
kind in Oklahoma. The drive for funds 
was started in October and they expect 
to finish the goal: of $50,000 ‘shortly. 
This project is in honor of those who 
served in World War II with special 
tribute to those who paid the supreme 


sacrifice, 
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In accordance with Ames, lowa Kiwanians' new project, "Building International Goodwill," they enter- 
tained at a recent meeting the guests shown above. Left to right: Rodolfo P. Santamaria, Mexico City, 
Mexico; David Hin-Cheung Hoh, Poseh, Kwangsi, China; Shiang Ping Yang, Chungking, China; Carlos 
Krassa, Santiago, Chile; Hwan Hu, Kiangsi, China. Back row: Kiwanians Earl Holtz, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Stuart Smith, Vice President; Harry Richey, Immediate Past President, Frank Kerkes, President. 


KIWANIANS CREATE 
INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL 

The Kiwanis Club of Ames, Iowa, has 
undertaken for the year of 1946, a proj- 
ect in “Building International Good 
Will.” These Kiwanians believe one 
practical way to further the cause of 
world peace and understanding is to be- 
come better acquainted with peoples of 
other nations and to establish closer 
friendships with them. So with the ap- 
proval of Kiwanis International and the 
Nebraska-Iowa District, the Kiwanis 
Club of Ames has established six “guest” 
memberships for one year. The Ames 
club, the Nebraska-Iowa District and 
Kiwanis International assume all ex- 
penses involved in these memberships ; 
and the guest members obligate them- 
selves to attend the weekly meetings 
regularly, to participate in the work of 
one or more club committees, and to 
assume responsibility for one program. 
In organizing the project the committee 
has set up the following specific ob- 
jectives : 

1. To increase international under- 
standing among the members of the 
Ames club through first-hand contacts 
with foreign points of view. 

2. To help foreign students become 
better acquainted with American ways 
of thought and attitudes and thus gain 
an understanding of democracy in action 
which they could secure in no other 
way. 

3. To help foreign students develop 
qualities of leadership which will enable 
them to promote world understanding in 
their countries when they return, 

4. To aid Kiwanis International in 
determining experimentally whether 
other clubs similarly situated in the 


United States and Canada should be en- 
couraged to undertake like projects in 
promoting international good will and 
understanding. 

Under this project the Ames club re- 
cently inducted five guest members at a 
recent meeting. They are: Carlos Krass, 
Santiago, Chile; Rodolfo P. Santamaria, 
Mexico City, Mexico; David Hin- 
Cheung Hoh, Poseh, Kwangsi, China; 
Hwan Hu, Kiangsi, China and Shiang 
Ping Yang, Chunking, China. 


THEY REALLY COLLECT CLOTHES 

Carrying on in the same spirit they 
have always displayed, Kiwanians of 
Silver Creek, New York, collected over 
four tons of clothing, bedding and shoes 
for the Victory Clothing Collection, In 
place of one of their regular meetings 
the entire membership made a_ house 
to house canvas of the village. Thirty 
members of the club manned trucks and 
covered the entire town in less than 
three hours. The trucks then returned 
to the central receiving depot and the 
workers sorted and packed the clothing 
for shipment. 

All members of the club report having 
a swell time and really got a kick out 
of a practical example of community 


service. 


VETERANS FIRST 

One of Kiwanis International’s Post- 
war Objectives, that of aiding the 
returning veteran, is being followed out 
by the Sonoma, California club. This 
club is subscribing to the “Hello Mom” 
fund of the Hamilton Field Air Base. 
The money is raised to pay for long 
distance telephone calls to the families 
of wounded war veterans just flown in 
from the Pacific area. 
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Hartford City, Indiana. March 
Oskaloosa, lowa ....... March 
Pittsburg, Kansas ....... March 
Kitchener-Waterloo, 

| See March 
Tucson, Arizona ...... *. March 
East Liverpool, Ohio..... March 
Salem, West Virginia... .March 
Austin, Chicago, Illinois. .March 
Dunkirk-Fredonia, 

New-York ........... March 
Hammond, Indiana ..... March 
Martinsville, Virginia . March 
St. Thomas, Ontario ..... March 
Rushville, Indiana ...... March 
Salem, Virginia ........ March 
Hyde Park, Chicago, 

NN nk aces sae me pe March 
North Vancouver, 

British Columbia ..... March 
Wichita Falls, Texas..... March 
South Haven, Michigan. . .March 
Bellaire, Ohio .......... March 
Zanesville, Ohio ........ March 
Hendersonville, 

North Carolina ....... March 
Grinnell; lowa ......... March 
Mount Clemens, Michigan. March 
El Dorado, Kansas. ...-.. March 


Hagerstown, Maryland . .March 
Mitchell, South Dakota. , .March 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania. . . :April 


Huron, South Dakota...... April 
Clifton Forge, Virginia. .. . April 
Warsaw, Indiana ........ April 
Ravenna, Ohio........... April 
Janesville, Wisconsin ..... April 
Wellsburg, West Virginia. . April 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama ..... April 
Valparaiso, Indiana... .... April 


Charleston, South Carolina. April 


Devils Lake, North Dakota. April 
Fresno, California ....... April 
Ypsilanti, Michigan ...... April 


Amsterdam, New York... . April 
Jefferson City, Missouri... . April 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin ... . April 
Beatrice, Nebraska ...... April 
oe April 
Cullman, Alabama ...... April 
Cambridge, Ohio ........ April 
Ottawa, Kansas ......... April 
Ingersoll, Ontario ........ April 
Moorhead, Minnesota ... . April 
Topeka, Kansas ......... April 
Asbury Park, New Jersey. . April 
Columbus, Mississippi ... . April 
Santa Fe, New Mexico..... April 


Missoula, Montana....... April 


WO Wh 


00 ON 


10 
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NOW! MAKE PHOTO- 
COPIES OF ANYTHING 


. « « Right in your own office — 
Quickly, Accurately, at Low Cost! 


WITH AMAZINGLY 
EASY-TO-OPERATE 
APECO 
PHOTOEXACT 


e Also continuous cabinet 
models for printe of any 
length, up to 42 in. wide 
Make permanent, error-proof copies ~———__, 
at l-a-minute speed—of anything {CLIPPINGS 
written, typed, printed, drawn or photo- eS 
graphed —even if on both sides. Nof#/Conr, 
darkroom or technical knowledge RACTS 4 
needed anyone can operate APECO 
Save time, money, labor—expedite \ over 100 
work. Write for full information—Now! OTHERS 


*hKPECO 
PHOTOEXACT 
Copies Gnything! 
AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED 
PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 


Send for your free 
copy of this informative book 


See how you can save time, money, labor, and assure 
accuracy with this most modern method of copying. 
APECO'’S 20-page, fully illustrated book gives you 
the story of Photocopying—shows graphically the 
“what and “how” of this amazingly simple pro- 
cedure. Yours without obligation. Write, today. 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2819 N, Clark St., Dept. GK36, Chicago 14, IIL 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 





{ Copies upte 








WAR 
MEMORIAL 
PLAQUES 


Honor your war heroes in 
handsome, imperishable, 
International Solid Bronze 
- now mode available by W.P.B. Many appropriate 
designs — standard and custom made. Write today for 
Free Illustrated Catalogue K 
Also includes Honor Rolls and other club needs. 
INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC 
36 East 22nd Street, New York 10 











PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 











PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 


@ Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal and oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 563 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind, 


Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 


LEAR 
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Street 





State 





City 
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Strictly Personal 


George M. Algoe of Flint, Michigan, 
former lieutenant governor of the Michi- 
gan District and past president of the 
Flint club, has been honored with the 
presidency of the National Selected Mor- 
ticians. Kiwanian Algoe has long been 
active in his home city’s civic affairs. 
He has been in the mortuary business 
in Flint since 1922 and has made his 
establishment one of the outstanding 
m@rtuaries in Michigan. 

The N. S. M. is an organization of 
morticians whose membership is by in- 
Its membership require- 
the 
highest ethical personal and professional 


vitation only. 


ments are rigid and insist upon 


business establishment 
detail to 
individual 


conduct and a 


complete in every furnish 


funeral service to suit de- 


| mands. 








Kiwanian Charles E. Hayner, Pontiac, 
Michigan, recently journeyed to Wash- 
ington to receive from President Truman 
Kiwanian 
Hayner was a Oakland 
County local board No. 3 for more than 
five years, and his name was drawn by 


the selective service medal. 
member of 


Governor Kelly to represent Michigan 


recipients of this honored award. 


Highest honors to International Trus- 
tee George H. Lowe, of Ogden, Utah, 
who was elected president of the Utah 
State Bar at its annual convention held 
in Salt Lake City. 


Kiwanians of Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, advise us that their member, 
Rev. Bob Evans, has been named chair- 
man of the fund campaign of the San 
Miguel county chapter of the American 
Red Cross. 


Congratulations to Maple T. Harl ot 
Denver, Colorado, past governor of the 
Rocky Mountain District, upon his ap- 
pointment to the chairmanship of the 
Board of Directors of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation by Presi- 
dent Truman. The oath of office was 
administered by Justice Hugo Black of 
the United States Supreme Court. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration is the government agency which 
insures the balances of 70,000,000 de- 
positors in about 13,500 banks through- 
out the country. 


To Kiwanian J. Walton Hall, of the 
Ashland, Virginia club, we extend our 
congratulations upon achieving 22 years 


Hall 


served as club secretary for 16 years 


of perfect attendance. Kiwanian 
and the Kiwanians of Ashland are grate- 
ful to him for these many years of faith- 
ful service. 


Past Governor David Nelson Sutton, 
West Point, Virginia, has been selected 
by Chief Prosecutor Keenan as a mem- 
ber of thé legal staff to try Japanese 
war criminals, and has left by plane for 


Tokyo. 


Kiwanians of South Gate, California 
are proud of their member, Dr. L. F, 
Thompson, who received the B’nai B'rith 
Civic Award as “Man of the Year” for 
1945, 
upon Kiwanian Thompson after a jury 
consisting of representatives of the lead- 
ing service clubs of the Southwest chose 
him on the basis of his record of out- 
standing accomplishments, 


This high honor was bestowed 





The Other Side 
Gentlemen: 

So “We Build”? 

As a past secretary and present mem- 
ber of The Kiwanis club, I have read 
the article in the January issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine on rural electricity: 
“Kilowatts Bring Customers,” by Harold 
Hartogensis, and after reading it, I 
wonder whether I’m a member of a 
“building” 
riding the “tearing down” 


organization or one who is 
wave now 


sweeping the country. 


mentioned states 
that this county were in a 
bankrupt REA and rural 
electricity brought prosperity. 


above 
and 
until 


The 


article 
town 


stage 


The writer forgot to that the 
wealth of the county came shortly be- 
fore REA when one of the richest oil 
fields in the world was unearthed in an 
area including this county. The writer 
forgot to say that even before oil came 
that the farmers grew 39,000 bales of 
cotton some years in this county, com- 


pared with a possible 200 bales this year. 


say 
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interesting part 
of the parade during the East Texas' Yamboree 
in Gilmer, Texas. 


The Kiwanis club float was an 


The county has always had chickens. It 
always will. What southern county 
doesn’t have them in abundance? 

The writer also forgot to say that 
every farmer in these days has been 
“trained” to look forward to the gov- 
ernment for some kind of hand-out. Not 
every farmer, but most in this area. 

There is no denying that rural elec- 
trification is a God-send to rural people. 
But it is to be denied that rural elec- 
trification brought prosperity to this 
area and a number of similar areas. 

Although the article made it appear 
that there electricity here 
until rural electrification this 
isn’t merely a local complaint. 

You 
ject that is ruining tax-paying free enter- 
prise. 

You can easily see how rural elec- 
trification claim the 


wasn't any 
came, 


have touched on a national sub- 


could prosperity 
brought by oil here. 

Frankly, I think you used bad taste 
in not investigating this story further. 
I think it is propaganda for socialistic 
advancement in this country. I think it 
is unsound to give credit to a govern- 
ment agency where the credit belongs 
to the pioneering of free enterprise and 
an act of God in putting oil in this area. 

As you know, most members of the 
Kiwanis club are men who have their 
own businesses, who work for industry, 
who pay taxes. Any time government 
agency propaganda is put to impressive 
use, the American way is threatened. 

If the Kiwanis club is going to follow 
a motto of “We Build,” then in the name 
of our ancestors shed blood for 
the American Way, let us build con- 
structively and give credit to the hard- 
working free enterprise that is respon- 
sible for American progress. 

Let us not build ourselves up to a big 
let down into the arms of socialism by 
government experiments and 
bureau “babies” false praise. 

In summary, to make myself clear; 
REA is all right, as long as it remains 
in the country and remains on a basis 
of using power from tax-paying sources, 
but when, through propaganda, they are 
given the power-lust to install their own 


who 


giving 


generating plants, etc., they will destroy 
competitive business, with the blessing 
REA has helped rural 
people, and it will continue to help rural 


of government. 


people, but it must remain within certain 
bounds. 

This letter is being written by the 
light of bulbs burning through the power 
of an electric company that was serving 
this area a quarter of a century before 
rural electric propagandists wrote stories 
claiming that, until they got 
ALL used kerosene lamps. 

Kiwanian Sam J. GERALD, 
Ady. Mer. and Assoc. Editor 
Gilmer (Texas) Weekly Mirror 


here, we 





We Curl, Too 
Dear Sirs: 

Because curling is such a fast grow- 
ing sport in the United States, I was 
greatly pleased to see the article, “Curl- 
ing Up in Canada,” by Mr. Best in your 
February issue. I’ve had the pleasure of 
competing on the ice with Mr. Best, and 
know that he is not only a fine curler 
but an all-round exponent of the game. 

Here in Milwaukee county we have 
just completed our first annual Midwest 
Curling Association 
64 rinks, representing 18 of the 19 mem- 
ber clubs of the Association, competed. 
While there is satisfaction in being able 
to report to you that the Moran rink of 
my own Wauwatosa Club won highest 
honors, annexing the new Heil Trophy, 


Sonspiel in which 


the principal source of gratification lies 
in the fact that this first U. S. attempt 
to operate a bonspiel on the ice sheets 
of two different clubs ran off without 
a single hitch. 

We have much to learn from our 
Canadian brothers before we can match 
their setup not only for bonspiels but 
for district play which culminates finally 
in the crowning of a national 
we Midwest 


single 
championship rink. But 
curlers are not going to be satisfied 
until we not have an 
championship rink but until that rink 


has successfully challenged the Canadian 


only American 


champions and we hope this will be soon. 

The Midwest Association was organ- 
ized less than a year ago but its 19 
member clubs have a total membership 
of nearly 2,000 curlers. Strenuous efforts 
will continue to be made to take in ad- 
ditional American clubs and when their 
members realize that the whole object 
of the Midwest is to provide better curl- 
ing for all American 
should not be difficult. 

Your fine article is proving highly 
stimulating and I shall hope within a 
year or so to be able to provide a story 
of even more rapid progress than we 
now hope for on this side of the 


curlers progress 


Canadian line. 
Kiwanian Huco BrersacnH, 
Secretary, Midwest Curling Association, 


Milwaukee, Wise. 
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KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
in the NATION'S CAPITAL 
. e 
SINGLE ROOMS from $4 © DOUBLE ROOMS from $6 









Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


Mer. 





Pres. and Gen. 
Hyde, Treas. 


George A. Turain, 
Clarence E. 

















* 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 
Meetings - Tuesday Noon 


e600 Modern Rooms . Ideally Located 
e Three Smart Restaurants 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 


HOTEL SYPACISE 








The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 














Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
Largest and Finest Hotel 


Facing Pikes Peak 
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In NEW YORK 
ci. wan ts 
headquarters are at 








potel 


F. Burton Fisher, 
General Manager 





Under Knott Management 


New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 








i h // Springfield, 
Mass. 

Perfectly — Where Kiwanians Meet 

modern ho tel 

tality and er as Each Wednesday Noon 

400 Absolutely Fire- FRED W. PEVERLEY 

proof Rooms. Gen’| Mor. and Kiwanian 











Where Kiwanians Meet in the 
Berkshires 


THE | NCOMPARABLE 


Wendell Sheraton 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
John E. Donegan, General Manager 







Rooms from $1.75 day 
Kiwanis Meets Wednesday 
in BANGOR, MAINE at 


The BANGOR Hoxvoc | 4 


THE DANIEL BOONE— 


Each room contains bath, cireu- 
iting ice water. radio loud speak- 
er. 89 be iroseas and all public 
pace completely air conditioned 


modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up | 
ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 


Charleston, 
West Virginia’s 


newest and most 
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Hot OKLAHOMA ° HOTEL ‘ Kiwanis Headquarters M E E T Ww l T | K l WA N | h) AT 


BILTMORE 
weer | SHERMAN | Crete 


1450 Rooms from $2.50 CHICAGO Hotel, 




























































































































asia 
Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 
CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in 
the style of a sixteenth century French Chateau— 
modern equipment and service. Kiwanis meets 
Thursday. 
EDGEWATER BEACH ds AL | ree ane eves Ba eras ines me ob — 
2( side roc a, argest otel i e Britist 
H oO T E L Sanmiee Iiesants bebehooma ey oe Wednesd “= oor 
1000 Outside R Each With 5300 Block — ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
7 “CENTER OF EVERYTHING” Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN | SheridanRoad |} Meets here Tuesdays” 1) Toms Kiwanis 
L in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
~ HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK. 
- 4, = Vaart oak oo A 200-Car GARAGE in the CHICAGO - 3s ng modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
hes ; ; . as 1 is. Meet he hK sa 
tal ‘ building Lake Michigan ee ,oulevarc feet here with Kiwanis any 
Gmplon HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA. 
GENERAL MANAGER Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore Ranaunerters for Kiwanis Monday luncheons. 490 
spacious modern rooms. 
EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C,—Ivy-clad 
beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
ave year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays 
t SU a 
l = - 
—_ HOTEL DINKLER HOTELS = HOTEL : 
memphis ? Where Kiwanis Meets = C re) U Vv e ro = 
a at PEABODY Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 3 A : 
: a a Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. a © . 
South's Finest—One of America’s Best The Jefferson Davis, Montgomery, Ala. = KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS = 
s F. R. Schutt The St. Charles, New Orleans, La. z a o. iat iti 3 
® Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. The Kentucky, Louisville, Ky. = VANCOUVER, BRITI o é = 
Md Pony ee 
s 
* 
* For Men of Affairs 
* In MONTREAL, CANADA 
“£Bi no 
iS BS ye ah , In Albuquerque, N.M. 5 SORTS SETERE 
bine * Kiwanis Meets at ° Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 
y he ICOLLE ¢ Wednesday Noon ; 
i NHN RE SSIER-oENL MOR THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS: 


{ : oe OF WEL 1 cliOn 


ava, Ot 











7 When in St. Louis visit A cordial welcome awaits you at The Na 8 ke ant 
S . ox \, ¢ 
FOREST PARK HOTEL MAYFLOWER HOTEL Tne Biya Suolah 5°” But eT NG 
Home of the Famous | Akron, Ohio We © pats Wate =. Bat 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS Every Thursday 


4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 GEORGE THOMAS CULLEN, Manager 
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rhe Radio Hams Responded 
(From page 15) 

To acquire such comprehensive knowl- 
edge requires diligent study and contin- 
ued interest on the part of the would-be 
amateur. The man who obtains his li- 
cense has that interest—and therein lies 


lmen and officers who did the 
| jobs of handling operational traffic over 


actual 











Easy to Plate CHROMIUM 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
. . « For Pleasure and Profit! 
If you have a workshup—at home 
or in business—you need this new 
Warner Liectroplater. At the stroke 


of an electrifed brush, you can 
cleetropiate models and projects 


you can replate worn articles fau- 
cots, tools, fixtures, silverware, etc 
with a durable, sparkling coat of 
metal Gold, Silver, Chromium 


Nickel, Copperor Cadmium, Method 
is easy, simple. quick Everything 
furnished equipment complete, 
ready for use. By doing a bit of work 
jor others. your machine Can pay sor 
tiself within a ucch So muke your 
shop complete by getting a Warner 
Liectroplater right away Send to- 
day for FREE SAMPLE and illus- 
trated literature. ACT AT ONCE! 


Warner Electric Co., Dept. G-3! 
663 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, JIL 


. DEL MAKER 
@ MAINTENANCE 
@ HOBBY SHOP 

@ HOME 
@ SALVAGE PART 









HOP 









F WARMER ELECTRIC CO. 663 N. Wells St., Chgo.10, Dept. G-3! 
{ Gentlemen: Send Free Samples and Details to: } 
{ Name - 


a» a 
{ {ddvress1ics—_t t > ae 





City State 


ee 





Custom-Made BRONZE and WALNUT war 
memorials of distinction. 
Never before have we omed so much 


to so many! 
Orders for Memorial Day are being received NOW. 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 
1401 E. Milwaukee, Cor. Russell, Detroit 11, Mich. 





Your Lighter Will WORK 


... better—with N 


and LIGHTER FLUID 


ROCK FLINT CO., 123 Doughty 
Boulevard, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 








WAR MEMORIALS This 100-year-old 


concern, nationally known, for fine handcrafted art 
metal fabrication, is ready to plan with you a mem- 
orial, honor roll or plaque of eternal beauty. Write 
today for catalog showing large number of inspi- 
rational designs suited for all purposes. Estimates, 

suggestions and counsel without obligation. 


Write, CINCINNATI METALCRAFTS, Inc. 


K + 34th & Robertson * Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


MAGAZINES 


went to know the real big 
profession or business?’ Write for 
. nperry " 
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TRADE 
F R F PROFESSIONAL 
BUSINESS 
Do you 
own trade 





opportunities in 
your our 
list of ¢ opent rad an protessi 
ss bulleth booklet manuals, ete Magazines 
FREI No obligatior Send your na and ad 
a penny posteard to Harris Publications, Harris 
Mahopac 64. N. Y 
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| radio circuits which girdled the globe, 
| who battled icy winds to establish radio 


navigational aids and got their equip- 
ment working to guide transport aircraft 
despite the cold of the Arctic, who man- 
ned control towers to direct the landing 
area movements of fighting craft, who 
hacked out small clearings in the jungles 
of Africa and then nursed their equip- 
ment through the lethal humidity and 
heat so often fatal to radio in order to 
provide weather data from areas 
through which bombing armadas would 
pass. 

The present commanding officer of all 
AACS, 
himself an amateur radio devotee, who 
had the call letters W6OMG. When time 
from his present duties becomes avail- 
to 
ham 


Brig. Gen. Ivan Farman, is 


intends transmitter 


the 


able, he 
back 


acquaintances made many years ago. 


put a 


on bands and renew 

The ability of the nation’s amateurs 
to do a practical world-wide job over- 
night is more remarkable when you 
consider that there are many phases of 
naval communications besides a simple 
two-way radio circuit. There are cable 
and teletvpewriter facilities, hydrogra- 
phic broadcasting, invisible light signal- 
ling, wave propagation studies, radio 
operating and training publications, air- 
borne equipment, direction-finding sta- 
the air-sea rescue service, 


tions and 


cryptographic systems—and the design, 
procurement and proper distribution of 
all its equipment. 

skilled 
performed 
field 


conditions, and as long as a year may 


The critical functions of the 


military operator must be 


under a wide range of diverse 


be required before he really knows 


enough about radio operating to become 
a reliable and effective part of the intri- 


cate military machine. 


The average ham is not only an 
operator but an experimenter in_ the 
science of radio communication. To 
obtain his license he must pass an FCC 
examination consisting of a code test 


in sending and receiving at the rate of 


13 words per minute, and a_ written 





test thorough knowledge ot 


basic radio theory and practice and the 


requiring 


| Commission's rules and regulations gov- 


let ning amateur service. 





the keynote of the value of amateur 
radio. 

The chief engineer of one of the largest 
radio organizations in the country says 
he reads two radio publications—the 
recognized engineering journal for facts 
and the amateur’s journal for ideas. 

The Com- 
niission itself recognizes the ability of 
the amateurs it licenses. When expand- 
ing its Radio Intelligence Division to 
fulfill its assigned task of monitoring 
enemy broadcasts and subversive rad:o 
activities, FCC had appealed principally 
to the amateur ranks, with the result 
that over 70 per cent of RID’S staff 
And the head of Radio In- 
telligence Division is a licensed amateur 


Federal Communications 


were hams. 


—George Sterling, whose personal call 
is W3DF. 

The thorough preparation of the body 
of amateur radio for war service was 
not accidental—it was planned. Through 
their national association, the American 
Radio Relay League, amateur opera- 
tors had been specifically training them- 
selves for such an eventuality with the 
inception of a code-proficiency program 
in August, 1940. Five powerful trans- 
mitters at the league’s headquarters sta- 
tion in Newington, Connecticut, 
practice material nightly at graduated 
speeds of 15, 20, 25, 30 and 35 words 


sent 


per minute. This was copied by ama- 
teurs throughout the country using pen, 


pencil or typewriter. 


"A loaf of bread, a jug of wine and thou.” 
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Radio clubs in the large cities supple- 
mented this with class training offered 
free to all persons wmterested, and in 
addition many of them conducted lec- 
tures in theory and technique. The 
League published a special “defense” 
edition of “The Radio Amateur’s Hand- 
book,” streamlining the technical materi- 
al for condensed courses in radio—and 
in addition to its use by military and 
government contract schools, practically 
every communications installation in the 
allied war machine had at least one 
copy of this “amateur’s bible.” 

On the home front as well, amateurs 
performed necessary supplementary 
communications tasks. In the War 
Emergency Radio Service, the respon- 
sibility for training operators, obtaining 
equipment and supervising activities in 
each licensed city was assigned to a 
“radio aide.” Of 314 such aides in near- 
ly as many cities, more than 275 were 
radio amateurs. Of course, the majority 
of operators and technicians were also 
hams; in fact, much of the equipment 
was designed and built by them. 

Perhaps the greatest tribute to ama- 
teurs was that paid by the federal Com- 
munications Commission in reestablish- 
ing private amateur broadcasting im- 
mediately after the end of war. The 
President announced the Jap surrender 


acceptance on the evening of August 14. 
The hams’ League applied the next day 
for amateur reopening. On the 21st, 
slashing through miles of red tape, FCC 
put amateurs back on their 112-mega- 
cycle band, as a beginning. On Novem- 
ber 15 the amateur 10-, 5-, and 2-meter 
bands were re-assigned, plus four new 
All the ham fre- 
quency bands aren’t returned yet—the 
Army and Navy are still using them 
officially to assist in the process of 


microwave ranges. 


demobilization — but amateurs aren’t 


worried for they know they have the 
good will of military and government 
authorities in perpetuating their hobby 
of radio self-training. 

The American Radio Relay League 
has predicted a growth from the prewar 
figure of 60,000 licensed operators to 
250,000 in five years, particularly as the 
returning servicemen who received com- 
munications training in wartime assign- 
ments turn to this hobby as a means of 
continuing their interest. The League 
wishes to encourage these people to be- 
come amateurs, not so much for the 
personal enjoyment of ham operation 
and the achievement of developing one’s 
radio abilities, but because of its thesis 
that amateur radio is a vast reservoir 
of trained operators available for na- 
tional defense in any type of emergency. 


Only Truth Shall Keep Us Free 


(From page 5) 


of an issue, peeks behind the scenes 
to determine why a Dill has been in- 
troduced, obtains all of the facts in a 
controversy, knows something of the 
men and women serving in the House 
and Senate of the United States and then 
votes or expresses its conscience accord- 
ingly, democracy will survive and 
remain strong. 

A few days ago, I had occasion to 
sit beside the executive head of a nation- 
ally known and powerful association. 
We were discussing the service organi- 
zation and its worth to the community. 
This official flatly expressed the opin- 
ion that the trouble today with most 
religious, fraternal, patriotic and serv- 
ice organizations is their reluctance to 
“take a concrete stand on_ national 
problems.” He hastened to add that he 
was not referring to political issues but 
was making a specific point of the legis- 
lative questions that are being discussed 
pro and con in the Congress of the 
United States. and the various state 
assemblies. 

“I firmly believe,” this association 


official declared, ‘that America is tread- 
ing the path of 
previous to its downfall and subsequent 
defeat by Germany.” In answering my 
question, “What can we do?’ he 
described Kiwanis as one of the “blue 


France immediately 


chip” organizations that can influence 
public opinion, that can stand solidly 
for or against proposed legislation, that 
can throw its membership behind fun- 
damental causes, that can support un- 
equivocably such machines for peace as 
the United Nations Organization, that 
can implore the people to study, consider 
and discuss issues of the day. 

In pursuing the same line of thought, 
this association official said that only 
a small percentage of the people express 
themselves to their newspaper, their 
local radio station, or their elected repre- 
sentatives. As a result, pressure groups 
predominate and what happens? With- 
out active, vocal and fighting opposition 
or assistance from the people, they win 
approval for legislation or gain favor- 
able decisions by default on a front that 
covers everything from the cost of baby 
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alue that remains long after 
price is forgotten ... Stacy-Adams 
quality skillfully fitted at the 
Nation’s outstanding stores . 


such as Sanger Bros., Dallas, Texas 


STACY-ADAMS 


Shoemahers dince 1875 





Brocklon 02 Marsachuselds 


Your Program 


With Films! 
FREE 


“GLIDING WINGS” 
The history, production, and use of gliders 


“SIGHTSEEING AT HOME” 
Development and Operation of Television 
“THE BUILDING OF A TIRE” 
242-reel, Walt Disney film 
(in color) 

“THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 

(in color) 

A tour of this country’s scenic wonders 














— FREE, Including Transportation — 
“FREEDOM RIDES ON RUBBER” 
The story of synthetic rubber 


“THE STORY OF WILLOW RUN” 
Mass war production — Liberator bombers 


For Our Free Catalog of Selected 
16mm Motion Pictures 
Write to Dept. “F” 


WOMCOLAY 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


347 Madison Ave. 351 Turk St. 
New York 17, N. Y. pee San Francisco 2, Cai. 
19 So. La Salle St. % 710 Burt Bidg. 
Chicago 3, III. Dallas i, Tex. 
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SURE AS THE SWALLOWS! 
a 





Return envelopes bring back what- 
ever they're sent out to get, in the 
form of inquiries, orders and checks. 
They will increase returns by making 
it easy for your customers to reply. 


TENSION KNOWS HOW 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo.* 


Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 


Des Moines14, la.* Kansas City 8, Mo.® 
% *Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. ¢ 








Lovely MODERN Lamp 


A smart, modern original—a masterful 
creation by Paul Hudson Stanley ! Luxu- 
rious beauty for an eye-arresting cen- 
terpiece! Unique “Lattice-Top” shade 
weaves intriguing patterns of light to 
accent the finest room furnishings. 21 
inches tall. Shade in Sun-Beige, Tex- 
tured Nylon. Clever snap-on mouldings 
permit future change in fabric to har- 
monize with any decorative scheme. 
Bleached-grain Harvest Oak. Graceful 
wings of glistening Lucite add a final 
touch af modern magic! $29.50 
postpaid. (Matched pair . . . $53.10) 
HOME EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Dept.#-55 
663 N. Wells Street + Chicago 10, lil. 











Club Gongs Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs |0"'x 6" with Club Emblem, 
Gave! and Cover, complete $15.00 

Junior Gongs 7''x 5"' with Club Emblem, 
Gavel and Cover, complete 
I ra $ tak 


ing eXtra. Secy 


7.00 


w in preparation 


“Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 
505 S. Wells St. - Chicago 7, Ili. - Wabash 2070 
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THEY’LL COME BACK _,” 












bumpers to the tax on tomb 


| stones. 
A town hall meeting, roundtable, 
forum or discussion group. certainly 


represents democracy in action. How- 
jever, such meetings should be more than 
the vehicle tor releasing emotional ex- 
cess. They should serve to stimulate 
democratic action. A Jew, Catholic and 
Protestant can occupy the same plat- 
form and do more in a question and 
to 


worship and eliminate class hatred than 





answer period promote religious 


| 
la paper or lengthy discourse can ever 
| hope to accomplish. This same applica- 
tion of the democratic principle is just 
as effective with other questions, issues 
and problems. 


In 


The Kiwanis Club of Vincennes, 


Atlanta 

(From 

the death of Henry Heinz, was elected 

president and has held the office ever 
since. 

Immediately upon becoming president, 
Warren spent $15,000 of his own money 
to buy a larger, more suitable building 
for the club. This was the beginning of 


a phenomenal expansion that has been 





going on constantly until now the club 
properties have a value of over $100,000. 

As soon as Virgil Warren acquired 
ithe new building and deeded it to the 
club, he began to buy up the property 


{surrounding it for club use. First he 


| bought a large piece of land on one side 
blighted buildings, constructed a_ fine 
|athletic field, and then deeded the prop- 


| ° 
lerty to the club. He has since added to 


ies it, tore down more than half a dozen 
| 
| 


this club philanthropies by buying and 
turning over to the club two-thirds of a 
city block, after tearing down more 
|buildings and constructing a_ baseball 
‘diamond, football field and other game 
fareas, all of which are fully equipped 
with modern lighting equipment for 
inight use. 


His last outright financial donation 
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diana, has inaugrated the forum pro- 


eram and each of its meetings has 
attracted people in all walks of life. 
Subjects that have been discussed at 


\incennes include, “Compulsory Mili- 
tary Training,” “San Francisco World 
Security Conference,” “Planned Econ- 
omy,” and “Juvenile © Delinquency— 
What Can We Do About It?” 

Clem B. Wissing, a member of the 
Special International Committee on 
Club Programs, has developed the Vin- 
cennes Plan and written extensively on 
the value of the town hall meeting in 
the committee's 1946 monograph. 

A Kiwanis club desiring to organize 
town hall meetings can obtain help by 


writing to the General Office. 


DOKS It 


page 9) 
(before setting up the trust fund for the 
hospital and clinic) was a gift of $20,000 
to complete a playground and buy land 
for an outdoor swimming pool. In an- 

nouncing his plan for construction and 

operation of the medical facilities for 

Atlanta’s underprivileged children, War- 

ren stated that everything would be free. 

He expects to have the finest equipment 

and is depending upon Kiwanis, Rotary 

and other civic clubs to provide a staff of 
physicians. 

Henry Heinz, first president of the 
Boys’ Club who left $10,000 to it upon 
his death in 1941; John Blick, Sr., Chair- 
man of the Underprivileged Child Com- 
mittee of the Kiwanis Club of Atlanta 
who has worked so sincerely and end- 
lessly for the club; and W. W. Woolfolk, 
earnest and able trainer of Atlanta’s un- 
derprivileged youth, certainly will never 
be forgotten by the people of Atlanta. 
Yet, that 
citizen, everywhere, should be grateful 


so few of us realize every 


to any other citizen, anywhere, who con- 
tributes to the alleviation of an unde- 
sirable condition because, as our com- 
munities are, so is the nation. 


| * 
| At His Side—At Home 


(From 


ment Service or, if he has been disabled 


in service, to the vocational rehabilita- 
‘tion section of the veterans administra- 
tion. Here experienced in 


| working out problems of training for 


pers 1S 


'the physically handicapped help the vet- 
eran decide his vocational future. What 
|would he like to do? Will his physical 
it? If not, what 


|limitations permit 


page 7) 

alternative has he? These-are only a few 
of ‘the many questions to be answered. 
Soon, however, the veteran is learning 
a new trade, acquiring. new skills, or 
maybe supplementing those he learned 
at 
When he has mastered the new trade, 


in service, government expense. 


the agency sees to it that he has a job. 
Financially independent at last, the vet- 
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eran is on the road back to a normal, 
familiar way of living, to become an 
integral part of his community. 

That’s the Red Cross program for 
the disabled veteran—a_ continuing 
chain of services extending from the 
military hospital to home service in his 
own community, thence to agencies 
specializing in his particular needs. 

The able-bodied veteran has his prob- 
lems, too. That's why there is a Red 
Cross field director at every discharge 
or separation center. A veteran who 
finds himself bewildered by the neces- 
sity of putting into action his private 
postwar plans may need help. 

The Red Cross is the only civilian or- 
ganization operating with a_ full-time 
staff in the hospitals of the Army and 
Navy. It is in the fortunate position 
of being familiar with the veteran’s per- 
sonal and family problems, as well as 


those problems which he has in common 


with 10 million other men. It has served | 
him throughout his period of adjustment 
to military life and is, by reason of 
that background, better equipped to 
serve him now. It has the inside track 
on helping the veteran design his pat- 
tern for postwar living. In rendering 
that aid, the Red Cross works hand in 
hand with other organizations dedicated 


to the same purpose—the veterans ad- 





ministration, the state and federal voca- | 
tional rehabilitation offices, the local, | 
community organizations that feel, as | 
every man should, the readjustments of 
these 10 million veterans is a community 
responsibility as well as the veteran’s 
own personal job. In each community, 
through the Red Cross, men and women 
of all classes, creeds and colors are 
sharing the privilege of saying “thank 
you” for peace and security to the re- 
turning veteran. These people through 
their Red Cross are still—AT HIS 
SIDE—AT HOME. 


Fuel for the Fire of Genius 
(From page 4) 


to the large corporations. It would de- 
stroy their strongest weapon of compe- 
tition. Large corporations would be 
given an additional weapon to use in 
acquiring the inventions of independent 
inventors and small business men_ to 
whom patent protection is vital. 

3y forcing an inventor to give up his 
exclusive rights before he has an oppor- 
tunity to reap any reward, the full 
incentive which the patent system is 
intended to give would be removed. And 
no company, large or small, will risk 
sufficient time, money and effort to 
develop a speculative invention to its 
full potentialities if the patent holder 
were forced to grant users licenses to 
all who apply. 

More than 30 compulsory licensing 
bills have been introduced in Congress 
during the last forty years. Testimony 


in hearings on these bills has been 
overwhelmingly to the effect that it 
would “be fatal to small enterprises and 
that small business cannot prosper with- 
out the protection afforded by the ex- 
clusive right granted by the present pat- 
ent laws. 

Yet persistent efforts to bring about an 
era of compulsory licensing continue and 
intensify. Surely these efforts are not 
inspired by smaller manufacturers. Wise 
leaders of big corporations oppose com- 
pulsory licensing. in any form. Such 
leaders know big business must suffer 
if weakness is promoted in small busi- 
ness—upon which big business depends. 

However, not all leaders of smaller 
business nor all leaders of big business 
have that statesmanlike vision. Some, 
fortunately a minority, are interested 
principally in a hit-and-run profit. 


e 
Modern ‘Fountain of Youth 
(From page 6) 


that some of the most conscientious 
homefronters in our industrial plants 
were 65 and over. It is acknowledged 
that one’s mental standards at 80 can be 
the equivalent of what they were at 35. 
Henry Ford is just one famous example 
of this fact. 

Of course, old age cannot be cured 
like tuberculosis or a boil. But it can 
be held off. As the birthdays are crossed 


off, one’s vitality may be reduced, 
vitality for a great deal of waste mo- 
tion at times anyway. But what you 
lose in terms of ability to dash up a 
stairway in threes as you grow older, 
you gain in terms of a greater steadi- 
ness and efficiency. 

The whole problem of longevity is 
tied in with saving energy without 
lowering the quality of your achieve- 
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AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOU TO START 


YOUR OWN BUSINESS 





e Exclusive Franchise 
e Proved Acceptance 
e Excellent Profits 


e A New Service 
Our plan provides 100% soft water 
service to your community. Port- 
able units are placed in homes on 
a rental basis and serviced at reg- 
ular intervals by the local dealer. 
Culligan Soft Water Service has 
met with success in over 350 com- 
munities, providing excellent 
financial return for investment and 
effort by local operator. Many 
towns and cities are still available 
for franchise. « You, too, can enter 
this new but already 





u 


well-known business. [RUA 


peony 


An ideal opportunity 
for returning ser- f 
vicemen and ex-war- {he 
workers. For further ‘| 
information write 


Culligan Zeolite Co. 
1802 SHERMER AVENUE 
NORTHBROOK, ILLINOIS 


at 
: 


i! 
















S) PAGO la 
.\Game Table 





Doubles 
Size and 
Convenience 
of any Card Table 


Four is no longer a crowd 
when you unfold this clever, 
8-place Game Table Top! 
STOWAWAY is octagonal; 4 
feet in diameter; 8 individual 
chip or refreshment compart- 
ments; 8 non-tip glass holders; 
8 non-spill ash trays. Big in 
convenience and value... yet 
hides away in smallest closet! 


Fold Disappears When. Opened 

Special Feature: Unfold 

STOWAWAY and no seam or 

tg = pe he tight, smooth, 

ae . | “billiard table” playing sur- 

. phage ok ty face of firie wool felt. Beauti- 

Choice fully made for years of play. 

of mahog | Only $29.75. (Shipping charge 
any or collect.) ORDER ODAY. 

poace HOME EQUIPMENT CO., Dept.H- 47 
int 663 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, ill, 
= ewe es as ee ew ae ae ae aa 
| EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME... 
Write today for big booklet, **Successful 
) Entertaining at Home.’’ It’s FREE! 


@ Stores away easily 
in any closet 

@ Fits auto luggage 
compartment 

@ Ready for playin 
ten seconds 

@ Green wool felt 

playing area 














dlery? Write for FREE Catalog 


thousands of horsemen. Describes 
over 400 popular items of English and Amer- 





REE TO SADDLE 
HORSE OWNERS 
Why pay fancy prices for sad- 


that has saved real money for 





ican “tack.” I ship saddlery on approval. 
Write today. Wiesenfeld Co., Dept. 52-G, 
112 W. North Ave., Baltimore 1, Md. 
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‘> ; ‘ ‘ liecti nm 
Ay Yi “ ‘ 4 ne Manua $2.00 Officer's 
Hand k w ] 4 Pariia tary Guide, $2.00 
JOKES List pared talks mailed free uper 
requ New Job and = in u 
Tals r mot $10 00 i year + 
Joke Book, $2.00. Toa aster H r Cjulde $2.00 
PROGRAMS |! Ste: stories, $2.00. Sal 
man’s Joke Book, $2.00. Punct 
Pr _~ (Chairman's 


Lines For Every Purpose, $2.00 
Fur Bawk $2.00 Ladies Nig $5.00 
Best Clut & Le ize Stunts $2 00 Ban vet "Be wk, $2 

NATIONAL. REFERENCE LIBRA RY 
1468 W. Sth St Cleveland 13, 








Ohio 





EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Cast Bronze Bells - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges-Flags & Banners-Road Signs-Speaker's 
Stands -Emblem Souvenirs 


SEND FOR KIWANIS CATALOG 
(Please address Chicago 6, Ill.) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CoO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





Record Systems 








Ri 


Protect Your Post-war Position 
with Patents 
HAROLD K. MARTIN 
Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney, 


89! National Press Bidg., Washington, 
Patent, 








D. C. 


Design and Engineering Service. 














SIX HIT PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Nichts, Conventions, Holidays, 
Picnics, ete Full evenings of sparkling 
laughter-packed originality. Everything 
furnis hed, uccess absolutely guaran- 
teed. Shippec a anywhere: very low cost, 
zoe vusands of Clubs say ‘‘Smash hit—best 
ever."’ Write for Book of Programs, 
references and guarantee, 


The Party Guild, 540 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, Hl. 
CAN BE 


SPEECH DEFECTS connecteo 


AT NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR VOICE DISORDERS 


and loss of voice in 
corrected and fear of speaking in 
Veterans trained in this work 
Speech developed in backward 
loss of speech corrected. 

\n endowed, residential, home-like institute for 
eting disorders and training specialists. 

ie egniaed by A. M. A. An International reputa- 
ion. Address Dr. Frederick Martin, Martin Hall, 


Box 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 













Acute 


spasmodic stuttering 
ts can tre 
ibli removed 

ler G. I. Bill 
lidren. Soldiers’ 















INTERLOCKING 


POKER 


—~. Do yourself proud 

D with personalized, 
a ** Jewel-like’’ poker 
chips . . . individually mono- 
grammed to your order . . . un- 





Standard Size. State 2 or 3 in- 
itials desired. Set of 100 only 
$4.85 postpaid, Order today! 


Deluxe i 
BANKER’S BOX 


Luxurious Walnut Chest of Chips, 
Monogrammed Medallion on lid. 
300 individuall monogrammed 
c hips. 3 remov <7 & chip trays, space 
for 2 decks of cards. Hanfsome, 
durable. 11x11 inches. Complete, 
only $24.50. Postpaid. 


An Ideal Gift 















HOME EQUIPMENT CO! Felt 

663 N. Wells St., Dept. H-46 : 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. Lined 

=—_— ee a oe omy oe 


EVERYTHING FOR FUN AT HOME 
Write for big booklet, ‘‘Successful 
Entertaining at Home.’'It’s FREE] 





— 











SPEECHES. 


breakable; ideal weight and“feel’: | 


ents. A man over fifty may be able 
| to complete only two jobs in the same 
ltime as a young buck of 20 can finish 
°F four, but he should be able to do his 


as well. 


With age, 


quality can very easily compensate tor 


jobs at least twice 


lany lack of quantity even on a com 
| petitive basis. 

So dont be afraid of the home 
stretch. Do everything you can to make 


and 


look 


available 


it something to forward to, 
the 


spread it out 


use all knowledge 


as long as possible. 
activities 


late to 


up your physical and mental 


by all 


dev el yp new 


means. It is never too 


skill 


hobbies and interests. 


s, new knowledge, new 
Keep your hands 
and your mind busy, sharpen your sense 


of humor, and never let your appearance 
or your dress do anything but improve. 
Don’t be afraid to loosen up and laugh 
as loud as your 
but it 


good than six medi- 


hard and body can 
take it. 


do you a lot more 


It won't kill you, might 
cine chests full of nostrums. 
tells that 
quit. 


if your wind you you must, 


but never 


In Memoriam 








George O. Wolfe 
Honorary and charter member of the 


Denver, George O. 
his home in St. 


Club of 


passed away at 


Kiwanis 
\Wolte, 
louis on at the 
the the 
he had served as president, 
governor of his district and 
Trustee from 1922 through 1924, 


February 1, age of 67. 


One of organizers of Denver 


club, was 
Interna- 
tional 


He was chairman of the General Con- 





vention Committee for the International 
Convention in Denver in 1924. In 1926 
| he and his family moved to St. Louis 


where he became an active member of 


that 
a daughter 


club. Surviving are his wife, a 


and son and four grand- 


| children. 








> to help | 


Keep | 


Slow down | 


j 
| 
| 
| 








| a designer 


| of six is 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 





OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


1946 


Approved by 
Board 


of Trustees 


U.S..CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 21-27 
MUSIC WEEK 
April 28-May 4 
"|! AM AN AMERICAN" WEEK 
May 19-25 
EMPIRE DAY 
(For Canadian Clubs) 
May 24 
KIWANIS RADIO WEEK 
(To be held in May) 
ALL KIWANIS WEEK 
(Week of Convention) 

June 9-16 
CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(For Canadian Clubs) 

June 30-July 6 
CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 15-21 
NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-8 
LOYALTY DAYS 
September 29-October 5 


International 











Answers To Taste Test 


Good design stems from orderly ar- 
rangement of simple elements. Mr. 
Homann has made the following selec- 


tion of preferred arrangements in the 


taste test based on his experience as 


of consumer items. Five out 


four out of six is 
fai¢; 4 make 
you'd 


superior ; 
fifty 
four or 
better 


good; -fitty is you 


more wrong selections 


let the missus shop for your ties: 


1. Right 
2. Right 
3. Left 
4. Right 
5. Left 
6. Left 











anes One of America’s Most 
EEXED| Distinguished Military Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL ond JUNIOR COLLEGE 
* 102nd YEAR * 


Write for Catalog and View Book 
OO 7 Mal. | E. W. Tucker, 46K 3rd St., Boonville, Mo. 


BOOTHBAY CAMP FOR BOYS 


Kiwanian Theodore Marty, M.A., Director 
BATH, MAINE GLENDALE, OHIO 
JULY, AUGUST 
Write For Catalogue 
Your Boy And His Wholesome Growth 
Is Your Finest Investment 
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HAVE YOU A SENSE OF 



























Ub Asia 


ORIENTAL 
| RUGS 


We will ship on a five-day 
approval basis selected oriental 


en ra eee ne 


rugs of dependable quality to 
any part of the United States. 
(Transportation one-way will be 


paid.) 





Examples of value — | Worried about what’s in your crystal ball? 


Persian You don’t need a modern Nostradamus or a Cas- 
Sarouk rugs 9x 12 ft., 625.00 
Heriz rugs, 8x11 ft., 385.00 
Lillahan rugs, 2'/,x4ft., 49.50 
Hamadan rugs, 2x3 ft., 28.50 


| | sandra to tell you-that accidents like those depicted 
above are occurring every minute of the day, and are 
likely to increase when post-war motor car production 
ee ern puts millions of additional cars on the highways. 

We suggest that the present is a good time to arrange 


oe ES RRS ee 


for protection against mounting loss-potentials. 





Your inquiries are invited re- | Ask our agent or your broker about our “6-in-1” 
garding any size, color and type | 


deltas Automobile Policy* today and quit worrying about 


what may happen tomorrow! 


} 

| 

| 

| 

| *Includes automobile fire, theft, collision, bodily injury, property 
| damage, and medical payments. 





Oriental Rugs — Fourth Floor 


| AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
The H.&S.POGUECo, | | SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





Cincinnati |!, Ohio 







































































PROFIT IS NO SIN 


Where do the taxes that support our 
Government come from? Only one source 
Profit. 

Where do our colleges, universities, hos- 
pitals and libraries get their endowment? 
One major source—Profit. 

Where does industrial growth get its 
finances, and the research that is behind 
that growth? Only one source—Profit. 

What is the one thing that induces 
people to risk their savings to finance all 
industrial development? Isn’t it the ex- 


pectation of Profit? 








[z: 


Isn't it true that the only thing our 
‘liberals’ have to be liberal with is the 
Profit earned by others? What else is there 
to divide? 

Destroy Profit and you destroy every- 
thing that makes our American way of 
living the best the world has ever known. 

Profit is not the great sin. It is the 


great inspiration. 


President 





This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 


seven years of consulting management engineering experience. 


We invite you to write for more information, or to request 


a personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 


CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, 
208 S. La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, Graybar Building, 
420 Lexington Avenue 











